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Adult Educators Try To 
Make Their Influence Felt 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 


Ls the complex and rambling his- 
tory of adult education, the year 
1960 may well be remembered as 
the year in which adult educators 
moved aggressively into the field of 
national political activity. It is the 
first year in which two important 
national organizations the Adult 
Education Association of the USA 
and the National University Exten- 


both major parties . . . and the 
results.! 


Timetable for Action 

Political activity in America tends 
to be rapid and hectic. This pacing 
is reflected in a chronological ac- 
count of the generation and develop- 


ment of the AEA-NUEA Political 


review by NUEA Convention and 
AEA Executive Board. 

April 27—NUEA Convention in 
Chicago votes to recommend adult 
education plank to both parties. 

April 28—AEA_ Executive 
passes similar resolution. 

May 13—NUEA President White 


appoints Committee on Political 


Board 


Platform Project : 
March 27 Idea_ of proposing a 
platform plank on adult education 
first proposed informally to 
Drexel A. Sprecher, Deputy 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Platforms. AEA President Hun- 


worked together ' 
saker also designates representa- 


sion Association 
to gain recognition and support for 
adult education in the platforms of 


the Republican and Democratic Na- 


tives to work on platform project. 
May 23—NUEA Secretary Julius 
Nolte sends letters and proposed 
platform 


tional Parties. 


Some results of these efforts : Result: en planks to Republican 


For the first time the words couragement and an offer to give and Democratic | arty Chairmen. 
7 . 99 . . ‘a ay J7 

“adult education” appear in a advice on procedures to follow. May 27 to 

political party platform. April—Previous platforms studied June 27—Representatives of AEA 


and NUEA appear at Democratic 
\dvance Platform Hearings in 
Denver, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
New York City, 
Miami. 


The cause of adult education 
gained greater visibility through 
the testimony of ten adult edu- 
cation leaders before platform 
committees and subcommittees 
throughout the 


Two drafts of possible “planks” 
on adult education prepared for 


! Other activities carried on by adult 


Los Angeles, 


Seattle and 
Il. XVI, No. 1) issue July 8—Dr. Paul Sheats, represent 
Soctal Issues, edited by oom 


us ing AEA and NUEA, 


PANEL HEARS TESTIMONY 


educators and social scientists in the polit 
ical field are reported and analyzed in the 
Octobe 3 1960 (\ ol 
of the Journal of 
Gordon IL, 


at hearings 
country. testifies 
Adult educators gained valu- 
able experience in working with 
platform committees and _polit- 
ical leaders, which should be 
useful in future moves into the 


political arena 


e 


This article summarizes the things 
adult 

during the spring and summer of 
1960 to influence the platforms of 


said and done by educators 


Warren H. Scumuipt, Director of Con 
j { { nunity Services, Um 


vers Exter University of Cali- . = 
’ ’ _ Zs 

fornia, and % nown lecturer in per & ’ 
lent, sums up an iwmpor- - 


ie 


ehalf of adult education in 
f 1960. He was chairman of 
on Political Plat- 
initiated and coordinated 
f the AEA and the NUEA to MOSS al. KI 
te fundamental policy state- 
yreat political parties 
ers of the committee, all dis- } 
| were: Harold 
lovven ‘K. Bows Maire F Representatives of the NUEA and AEA pose with members of the panel which conducted the Democratic 
paula power, MaAUrice National Committee's Advance Platform Hearing in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 3. Picture was taken 
Vack Easton, John A. immediately after the testimony given by Dr. Warren H. Schmidt, representing the AEA and Dr. Harold 
Bentley, representing the NUEA. Panel members (seated left to right) are Mr. Drexel A. Sprecher, 
Deputy Chairman of the Democratic National Committee; United States Senator Frank E. Moss; Governor 
Averell Harriman, Chairman; Mrs. Mary D. Keyserling, Vice-Chairman, Conference on Economic Progress; 
Congressman David S. King, Second Congressional District, Utah. 


moiittee 


icators, 


Oc 
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By WARREN H. SCHMIDT 


1960 POLITICAL PLATFORMS 


before full Platform Committee 
at Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

July 20—Dr. L. H. Adolphson 
represents AEA and NUEA be- 
fore Subcommittee on Education, 
Science and Technology at Re- 
publican National Convention in 
Chicago. 


Excerpts from the Testimony 

Although most of the adult educa 
tors who testified before the Ad 
vance Platform Hearings of the 
two convention Platform Committee 
Hearings had only a brief time to 
prepare, their statements articulate 
persuasively the potential contribu 
tions of adult 
st ciety ; 

Dr. E. Mack Easton, University 
of Colorado (Denver, May 27): 
“... In 1955, every working Amer: 
can supported himself and one and 


education to our 


one-half other persons. Merely to 
maintain our present standard of 
living, every working American in 
1975 must support himself and three 
and one-half other persons. 

The — short supply of 
trained people was by 1955. the 
major limiting factor on the growth 
of our economy. Shortages in many 


college- 


categories—especially trained man 
agement, engineering and science 
will worsen at an increasing rate. 

Under these conditions, the max- 
imum development of our human 
resources is more important than 
ever before. Part of the continuing 
education and training needed is 
being supplied by our corporations. 
Sut the whole task cannot be ac- 
complished without larger contribu- 
tions from the general extension 
services of our colleges and univer- 
sities. : 

... It is clear that we must find 
some way to meet the needs of our 
adults for continuing education if 
we are to achieve the maximum 
development of the talents of our 
people, overcome the national short 
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ages in scientific, management, en- 
gineering and other highly-educated 
personnel, develop adequate leader- 
ship in public affairs, and success- 
fully meet the current threats to our 
way of life. - 

Dr. Eugene Johnson, Washington 
University (St. Louis, May 31): 

. . Urbanization has swept over 
the United States in the past few 
decades like a great flood and in its 
wake a tremendous task of nationa! 
reconstruction confronts us all. [t 
is now widely recognized that 
America is no longer a rural and 
agricultural nation and that the 
kinds of governmental and _ other 
institutions we established 
earlier in our national existence are 
greatly in need of revision. We are 
now an industrial and urban nation 
whose people are increasingly con- 
centrated in great 
areas. 


social 


metropolitan 


There is an urgent and 
obvious need for some kind of fed 
eral agency that can help the various 
parts of the nation learn to cope 
with the urban situation. I hope 
very much that the Democratic 
Party will lend its support to the 
creation of a Department of Urban 
\ffairs at the Cabinet level. 

In order to help our people under- 
stand the significance of the changes 
that urbanization has brought about 
and to live happy, prosperous and 
fruitful lives in this urban age, we 
need an educational program as 
bold in concept and broad in scope 
as the Cooperative Extension Move- 
ment, more commonly known as 
agricultural extension. We need an 
urban extension program, supported 
in part with federal funds, that can 
help to raise the level of living in 
urban areas as effectively as agri- 
cultural extension once did in areas 
formerly rural, and provide a broad, 
strong base of popular understand- 
ing on which the reconstruction of 
our urban centers can go forward. 


American Cities need to 
enlist their citizens by the thousands 
in the search for new civic and 
national patterns that are right for 
the urban age. This is an educational 
task of the first magnitude which 
we are only now beginning to un- 
derstand. 

The adult education move- 
ment in America has many outlets 
and you will unquestionably hear 
from several of the major units. . . . 
Sehind them all lies the same im- 
passioned concern that we be as 
bold in responding to the urban 
challenge as we have been to the 
agricultural one. = 

Dr. Warren H. Schmidt, Univer- 
sity of California (Salt Lake City, 
June 3): “. What we invest 
in the development of an educated 
people is soundly invested. This is 
true of the education of children 
and young people; it is equally true 
of adults. The great advances in 
agriculture in this country—the im- 
provement of rural life, the abun- 
dance of farm productivity — all 
testify to what can be done when 
the Federal Government supports 
an education program for youth 
and adults. This kind of education 
should now be made more widely 
available for urban populations as 
they wrestle with problems of com- 
munity development, urban renewal, 
senior citizens, etc. 

My colleagues in the adult edu- 
cation field urge the Democratic 
Party to take the leadership in 
recognizing the importance of a 
vigorous adult education program 
to our country, and to help the 
citizenry of this country to see more 
clearly the rich possibilities such a 
program can provide in building a 
strong, free, democratic society. . . .” 

Dr. Abbott Kaplan, University of 
California (Salt Lake City, June 
Gee In the coming years we 
will no longer be able to take for 
granted the traditional values of 
Western civilization, values which 
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are frequently more honored in the 
breach than in the fulfillment. We 
will have to decide what kind of 
culture we are building and what 
kind of society we are striving for. 

The effectiveness of our leader- 
ship in the world will depend upon 
the posture we present to the world 
in terms of moral and cultural Icad- 
ership, and not merely upon our 
economic and military wealth alone. 
We will no longer be able to preach 
one kind of morality and practice 
another—not only in international 
affairs, but in all aspects of our 
social, economic, and cultural lives. 


What can be more important 
in the coming years than: the de- 
velopment of informed citizens who 
can intelligently participate in the 
formulation of America’s foreign 
and domestic policies, and the stimu- 
lation of discussion of the critical 
problems facing the country? 

. . . Is it too much to expect 
that in a civilized country some 
prime evening hours of television 
time be devoted to educational and 
cultural programs of substance, with 
adequate financing so that they may 
be as attractive and exciting as the 
purely entertainment program? 
it seems to us, politi- 
cal parties must give greater at- 
tention to the basic goals and values 
of our society, that go beyond the 
satisfaction of vested interests of 
special interest groups or the short- 
term interests of our people, and 


Increasingly, 
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DEMOCRATS _LI 


Scene as Democratic National Platform Committee received testimony during Los Angeles Convention. Dr. Paul H. Sheats, who testified before this Committee 
on behalf of the AEA and the NUEA, rceived an enthusiastic ovation following his testimony on July 8. 


provide leadership to the country in 
seeking higher and more _ funda- 
mental goals. In recent months 
there has been considerable dis 
cussion of candidates for high office. 
Invariably the touchstone of electa 
bility seems to take priority over 
character, wisdom, and values. The 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. does not merely seek legis- 
lation for Federal aid to adult edu- 
cation. It is interested in stimulating 
discussion about the need for adult 
education and in emphasis on cul- 
tural and intellectual values in 
American life. An increasing per- 
centage of our population is getting 
more and more schooling. . . . Our 
people are becoming increasingly 
aware that, having achieved the 
basic material needs of existence, 
other things are more likely to pro- 
vide meaning to their lives than the 
mere accumulation of further goods 
and services. 

The time is ripe for a_ political 
party in the United States to dem- 
onstrate its stature and wisdom by 
giving emphasis in its platform not 
only to the economic and military 
requirements of our country, but 
to the intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic needs of our people as 
well. 4 

Dr. Harold W. Bentley, Univer- 
sity of Utah (Salt Lake City, June 
3): “. . . No citizen in the world 
having comparable resources, com- 
parable opportunities, and compara- 
ble responsibilities to those of the 
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American citizen, is, in the opinion 
of some thoughtful people, so under- 
informed, under-trained, under-edu- 
cated, and in general under-de- 
veloped as the adult American. 

If this condition is even partly 
true it should be sufficiently ob- 
noxious to political leaders as to 
result in something effective being 
done to remedy the situation before 
the consequences prove disastrous 
and the situation gets beyond 
remedy. 

What the development of 
American agriculture was for the 
1860's the development of adult un- 
derstanding is for the 1960’s—the 
crying need of this hour. Let us 
move from the obsolete to the cur- 
rent in our intellectual equipment 
for our citizens. .. . May Jefferson’s 
will be our will: ‘The tax which 
will be paid for the purpose of edu- 
cation is not more than the thou- 
sandth part of what will be paid to 
kings, priests, and nobles who will 
rise up among us if we leave the 
people in ignorance’. % 

Dr. Paul H. Sheats, University 
of California (Los Angeles, June 
tt Bas We can no longer afford 
the economic cost of wasting human 
resources, the full development of 
which depends on the wider sharing 
of the new knowledge which our 
universities and research labora- 
tories are producing, especially in 
the scientific and technical fields. . . . 

The projections I have seen 
(Please turn to page 122) 
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Many Agencies 


Contribute to 


By GORDON L. LIPPITT 


Our Political Education 


| Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has stated that “politics ought to be 
the part-time profession of every 
citizen.” + This statement expresses 
a hope that is being realized through 
numerous kinds of political educa- 
tion activity throughout the United 
States. Since 1957, there has been 
a concentrated effort on the part of 
community and industrial groups, in 
and out of politics, to increase the 
sophistication, understanding, and 
skill of citizens to actively engage 
in practical politics. 

Prior to 1957, political science 
departments of American univer- 
sities were responsible for most of 
the political education activities sup- 
plemented by public school instruc- 
tion and by the earnest activities 
of such organizations as the League 
of Women Voters, the Citizenship 
Clearing House, and various other 
Civic organizations. Sparked by the 
effective educational program of the 
American labor movement, indus- 
trial management and national polit- 
ical parties began an intensified post 
World War II program of voter 
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education which, since 1957, has 
blossomed into a nation-wide re- 
surgence of interest in politics. 

Let us examine some of these 
trends which utilized the knowledge 
of the behavioral scientists, adult 
education action learning methods, 
and focused on practical politics. 
Although political training within 
industry has blossomed more 
notably during the last two years, 
political education by labor unions 
led the way and perhaps deserves 
some initial comments. 


Political Education Programs of 
Labor Unions 

The American Labor movement 
has been historically sensitive to the 
place and role of political education 
for its membership. Soon after the 
founding of the CIO, this grouping 
of industrial unions formed PAC 
(Political Action Committee) to 
further the education of their mem- 
bers on political issues and candi- 
dates. Upon the merger of the two 
major labor movements, AFL and 
CIO, a new Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) was formed. 
Recently, there has been some re- 
adjustment of the goals of political 
education to encourage more active 
participation in political work be- 
yond the mere support of particular 
candidates or directing attention to 
major issues affecting the labor 
movement. In recent years, there 
has been a trend toward a wider- 
gauge program to interest union 
membership in “grass roots” polit- 
ical activity and greater understand- 
ing of our elective system.* 


Industrial Management Programs 
In Political Education 

Within the past few years a 
transfusion is taking place through- 
out industry regarding the education 
of management personnel in par- 
ticipation and understanding of 
practical politics. A few companies, 
notably General Electric Company, 


Ford Motor Company, and Johnson 
and Johnson Company, pioneered 
in experimental programs plainly 
labeled : “Political Action” and “Po- 
litical Education.” These programs 
explicitly stated their purposes as 
the direct encouragement of em- 
ployees to engage in political ac- 
tivities and the development of 
broader understanding about the 
effect on the corporation of certain 
controversial political issues. 

One of the earliest programs was 
developed by Aero-Jet Corporation 
in which management encouraged 
every employee, from top to bottom, 
to make a financial contribution to 
the Party of his choice 

In addition to programs by in- 
dividual companies, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
sponsored an ambitious and_far- 
flung program called “Action 
Course in Practical Politics”.* Over 
twenty thousand business men have 
now participated. The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has de- 
veloped a similar course entitled 
“Practical Politics”. The need for 
this new interest in practical politics 
is represented by a comment from 
Ralph J. Cordiner of General Elec- 
tric, who said, “We in business need 
to learn how to be politically effec- 
tive. Professional managers must 
recognize this trend and learn how 
to manage their political resources 
with as much skill as they now 
manage their technical and material 
resources.” * 

Charles Percy, the President of 
Chicago’s Bell and Howell Company, 
says, “We have tried to instill the 
concept of voting and actively par- 
ticipating in the political life of our 
country as a responsibility that more 
of us must share.” ® Industrial Man- 
agement is showing more and more 
interest in practical politics. 

What stimulated these programs 
for practical politics in management ? 
One factor was undoubtedly the 
recognition that labor unions were 
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carrying out political education pro- 
grams more effectively than man- 
agement. The 1958 Democratic vic- 
tory in the Congress also prompted 
many 
that management should develop a 
more practical approach to political 
education than had been true in the 
past. More industrialists felt the 
need for supporting their concept 
of the principles of a free political 
economy through a better under- 
standing of the actual 
our political system. The customary 


business leaders to believe 


workings of 


sensitivity of the bulk of manage- 
ment to its public relations and 
community responsibilities provide 
a further motivation 
major motivations have tended to 
cause political education programs 
management to focus, in one specific 
case, on indoctrination of employees 


These two 


about a certain issue or candidate 
which would effect a favorable polit- 
ical climate for industry, while other 
programs in industry look to the 
more general goal of involving em 
ployee interest and participation in 
politics. 


Bi-Partisan Political Education 
Programs Sponsored by 
Universities 

In the past three years, a number 
of universities have innovated 
courses in practical politics for 
adults. Most of these courses have 
been sponsored by extension di- 
visions or departments of adult edu- 
cation in the university. They have 
used the resources of political 
science departments, sociologists, 
adult educators, and practical poli- 
ticians. Courses in practical politics 
at the University of Michigan and 
at the University of California are 
examples in this area." Here again, 
the intent has been on the processes 
of politics and on the prospect and 
promise of more citizens assuming a 
more active and effective role in the 
party of their choice. 


Program Projects Sponsored by 
Organizations 

A number of organizations carry 
out programs of education in polit- 
ical issues and politics for develop 
ing the interest of their members in 
civic affairs. Such organizations as 
the YMCA, YWCA, American 
Jewish Committee, and similar 
organizations have civic affairs pro- 
grams and discussions. These pro- 
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grams are usually conducted by 
the public affairs or adult education 
program unit of the particular or- 
ganization. 
Many trade 
their members informed about polit- 
ical issues through their newsletters, 
journals, and annual conferences. 
Such organizations as the National 
Education Association, Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, and other profes- 
sional organizations have a legisla- 


associations keep 


tive staff and committees to work 
on special educational endeavors on 
certain issues and 
tivities. 


legislative ac- 


Several organizations are experi- 
menting with projects in 
the practical politics field. One ex 
ample is the recent project in lead- 
ership education initiated in Syra- 
cuse by the Women 
Voters which aspires to a more ac 


special 


lLeague of 


tive participation by citizens in gov- 
The traditional 
Women 
Voters has been to encourage un- 


ernment and politics 
role of the League of 
derstanding of issues, knowledge 
about candidates, and getting out 
the vote. In the past few years, a 
further principle of the League of 
Women Voters has been to en- 
courage active participation in the 
“party of your choice”. The Citizen- 
ship Clearinghouse is another organ- 
ization which is experimenting with 
political education endeavors. They 
have conferences to be of assistance 
to faculty members of universities 
in teaching the more practical 
aspects of political life; they ex- 
tend internship for active political 


work at state and national levels, 
and special political 
elements. These are but two ex- 
amples of widening 


seminars in 


g 
and innovation in this field by 
organizations 


experimentation 


Programs Directly Related to the 
Education of Candidates or 
Elected Officials 

The need for further political edu- 
cation of candidates and_ elected 
officials is considered. A 


‘ 


being 
modest example is the “school for 
which has been held 
in the state of Michigan by the state 
Democratic organization for two 
years. In Minnesota, for the past 
three years the State Department 
of Adult Education has been con- 
ducting a two-day orientation ses- 


candidates,” 


Pe 


et Ss a 
ao ee 


sion for newly-elected members of 
the State Legislature. 

Although such programs are still 
in the nebulous state, growing con- 
sideration is being given to the more 
thorough education and training of 
the elected legislator or a candidate, 
to his responsibilities and obliga- 
tions within the political processes 
of the government to which he has 
been or may be elected to serve. 


Political Education Programs by 
Our National Political Parties 

In the case of both of our major 
political parties, a sincere interest 
has been expressed both by the 
chairmen of the two parties and the 
appropriate committees in the spon- 
sorship, encouragement, and plan 
ning of new political education pro 
grams 

Senator Morton, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, 
expressed his viewpoint in this 
fashion, “Every citizen belongs in 
politics today. Politics is everybody’s 
business. I am heartened, as I go 
about the country, to see an in- 
creasing awareness of the respon- 
sibility of citizenship and a growing 
determination among so many 
people to participate more fully in 
the affairs of the nation.” * Senator 
Jackson, newly selected Chairman 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, has similarly stated such a 
view. 

Such expressions of opinion re- 
flect their commitment of both Na- 
tional Party organizations to the 
widening use of conference, work- 
shop, and training in developing a 
more effective and responsible party 
organization. 

In the Republican Party, the 
Women’s Division has sponsored 
annual conferences to help women 
conduct effectively registration 
drives, party preferences programs, 
and election-day activities. In addi- 
tion, a special conference for Young 
Republicans has been held annual- 
ly for the last three years to further 
the interest and development of 
young people in the Republican 
Party. 

The development of issue papers, 
citizens committee, and educational 
materials to be used at the state 
level are all a part of the ever- 
widening educational work of the 
Republican Party.® 

(Please turn to page 125) 
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Contrasts Are Accented For 


Americans in This Study of 


By KAREL HULICKA 


Elections in the USSR. 


| 1936 Constitution of the 


U. S. S. R. guarantees to Soviet 
citizens the right to elect their dep- 
uties on the basis of universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage. Almost all 
persons eligible to vote avail them- 
selves of the right. Invariably, the 
elected deputy takes office on the 
basis of an almost unanimous ap- 
proving vote from his constituents. 
On the surface, it would seem that 
Soviet citizens have voting privi- 
leges comparable to the most ad- 
vanced democracies. The 
major differences would seem to lie 
in the proportionately greater utili- 
zation of the right to vote by Soviet 
citizens, and their greater agreement 
in the choice of their elected dep- 
uties. The people of the U. S. S. R. 
are reminded frequently of the great 
privileges accorded to them by their 
Communist Party leaders, and since 
their chief basis of comparison is not 
with the western world but the 
Tsarist regime, they are appreciative 
of their new political role. Yet all 
westerners and no doubt many 
people in the U. S. S. R. know that 
the Soviet Union is governed not 
by the elected deputies but by the 
leadership of the Communist Party. 
Why have the Communist Party 
leaders granted the people the right 
to elect representatives to the gov- 
erning bodies? Are the people per- 
mitted to utilize their constitution- 
ally guaranteed electoral rights? 
How are Soviet elections conducted ? 
Why do Soviet citizens feel that 
their self-governing rights have been 


western 


Dr. KareL HuLicKa ts a distinguished 
social scientist who has taught economics 
at the Technical College in Prague, polit- 
ical science at the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. In 1959 
he became Assistant Professor of History 
and Government at the University of 
Buffalo. A specialist in Soviet affairs, he 
has published numerous articles and is 
now co-authoring a book on comparative 
European governments in which he has 
written the section on the USSR. 
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enhanced Communist 


regime ? 


during the 


Background 

Prior to 1917 the peoples of 
Russia were permitted to elect rep- 
resentatives to three bodies which 
had been granted limited self-gov- 
erning powers, the village assembly, 
the Zemstva in rural 
the city Council in larger cities, and 
the Imperial Duma at the national 
level. Although each of these bodies 
tended to attract the enlightened, 
conscientious and public spirited 
men their attempts to serve the 
people of the nation were thwarted 
by interference from the Tsar and 
his bureaucrats. Instead of an ex- 
pansion of self-governing privileges 
as the experience of the people in 
self-government grew, privileges 
were increasingly curtailed. Tsarist 
elections, always indirect, inequit- 
able, and manipulated to serve the 
needs of the Tsar rather than the 
citizens, became progressively more 
objectionable during the latter part 
of the 19th and early part of the 
20th century. The limited powers of 
these representative bodies, having 
been granted by the Tsar rather 
than by the people, could be exer- 
cised only with the Tsar’s permis- 
sion. The Tsar striving to retain his 
own autocratic power, effectively 
limited the rights, liberties and self- 
governing activities of the Russian 
people. In his “Fundamental Laws” 
of 1905 Tsar Nicholas II, declared 
that supreme autocratic power be- 
longs to the Emperor, and that obe- 
dience to the Emperor was “or- 
dained by God himself”. 


areas and 


Following their victorious revolu- 
tion in 1917, the Bolsheviks gave 
superior voting privileges to the 
proletarians, the largest section of 
the population. However, the peas- 
ants, although allowed to vote were 
permitted to elect only one deputy 
to the Federal Congress of Soviets 


per 125,000 rural inhabitants while 
the workers elected one deputy per 
25,000 voters. Formerly privileged 
classes such as members of the aris- 
tocracy and officials such as pro- 
curators and high ranking officers 
in the police force of the Imperial 
regime, priests, monks, and persons 
engaged in commerce or employing 
hired labor for profit were disfran- 
chised. At the same time, foreign 
proletarians residing in the U.S.S.R. 
were given the right to vote by the 
internationally oriented Bolsheviks. 


Constitutional Provisions 

The 1936 Constitution of the 
U. S. S. R. which outlines electoral 
procedures currently practiced gives 
the right of direct, universal, equal 
and secret suffrage to every citizen 
of the Soviet Union who has 
reached his 18th birthday, regardless 
of race, nationality, sex, religion, 
education, domicile, social origin, 
property status or past activities. 
Now, only persons convicted by a 
court and deprived of electoral rights 
as an additional punishment, the 
insane, and aliens are denied the 
right to participate in Soviet elec- 
tions. Former “exploiters” and peas- 
ants have the same rights as Soviet 
workers. Although prior to 1936 
only the deputies to village and town 
soviets were elected directly, with 
all delegates to higher soviets being 
elected by deputies to lower soviets, 
now all voting is direct. Curtained 
booths are provided so that the voter 
may cast a secret ballot rather than 
voting openly by show of hands as 
was practiced previously. 

Until 1945 any citizen who had 
the sight to vote was eligible for 
election to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R.; or to any lower 
governing body. Now candidates for 
election to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R. and the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union Republics must 
be at least 23 and 21 years old re- 
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spectively. All voters who have at- 
tained the age of 18 are eligible for 
election to all lower soviets. 

The Constitution of the | 
states: “The right to nominate can 
didates is secured to public organi 


J.S.S.R. 


zations and societies of the working 
people: Communist Party organiza- 
tions, trade unions, cooperatives, 
youth organizations and cultural so- 
cieties”. Although individual citizens 
do not have the right to nominate 
candidates except through their or- 
ganizations, electoral regulations do 
permit nominations by people at 
their place of work, such as mem- 
bers of the armed their 
units, workers in factories, and col- 
lective farm workers on farms. Al- 
though the Communist Party is 
listed first among the organizations 
which have the right to nominate 
candidates, the Party prefers that 
the nominations from non- 
Party groups. It is almost impossible 
for a candidate opposed to the Party 
program to be nominated since even 
in the lower soviets nominees must 


forces in 


come 


be known to and approved by the 
Party. Non-Party members may be 
nominated and consequently elected 
with Party approval, because the 
election of non-Party persons indi- 
cates a broad support for the Party 
from the population. <Anti-Party 
people, however, would not be ap 
proved as nominees. 

The territory of the U. S. S. R. 
is divided into very numerous elec 
toral districts with each district re- 
sponsible for the nomination of one 
candidate for the appropriate soviet. 
Although candidate is 
listed on the official ballot it is cus- 
tomary for several to be proposed 


only one 


since various organizations have the 
right to nominate a candidate. When 
several candidates are proposed a 
conference is held under the direc- 
tion of the local Party unit, and the 
various nominees are compared and 
evaluated by delegates from the sev- 
eral nominating organizations. The 
purpose of the conference is to select 
the one “best” candidate; after the 
selection, all other names are with- 
drawn by the nominating organiza- 
tions. The actual selection of the 
deputy, the elected representative of 
the people, occurs during the con- 
ference, not on election day. The 
competition bet ween prospective 


candidates occurs during the nomi- 
nating procedure, and the voting on 
election day is merely a formal con- 
firmation of a previously agreed 
upon decision. When a person is 
selected as the “best’’ candidate, his 
election is virtually guaranteed. 


“Unanimity” Explained 

Nomination is tantamount to elec- 
tion because although the electoral 
regulations specify that the voter is 
to cross out all but one name, in 
practice, only one candidate is listed 
on the ballot for each office. The 
Party does not permit the official 
nomination of more than one candi- 
date because to do so would invite 
the development of political factions 
which might disrupt the rigid one- 
Party system. The voter may indi- 
cate that he does not wish to vote 
for the candidate by crossing out the 
name, but he does not have the right 
to vote for an alternative candidate. 
Since the ballot is valid without 
marking and since use of the avail- 
able secret polling booth is not obli- 
gatory, the Soviet citizen has no 
need to use the private booth unless 
he wishes to cast a dissenting vote. 
Voting in public is considered pa- 
triotic. Insecure citizens, desirous of 
proving their loyalty to the Party 
would hesitate to cast a dissenting 
vote or even to use the secret booth 
lest the officials might suspect them 
of dissenting. In practice, approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of those eligible 
to vote indicate their approval ot the 
official candidate. The election of the 
candidate could, however, be pre- 
vented if at least one-half of the 
voting citizens crossed out the name 
of the candidate or if more than one- 
half of the electorate failed to use 
their voting privilege. On very rare 
occasions a candidate has failed to 
obtain the necessary majority and a 
new election has been required. 
Thus, the absence of alternative can- 
didates does not irrevocably limit 
the outcome of the election. Further- 
more, although voters have relative- 
ly little choice on election day, they 
may have influence on the 
selection of the candidate during the 
nomination stage. 


some 


A greater percentage of Soviet 
citizens than citizens in any other 
country exercise their right to vote. 
During some elections every person 


eligible to vote in given cities or dis- 
tricts has The over-all 
average election participation for the 
last several years has been 99 per 
cent. The availability of ballot boxes 
in trains, ships, hospitals, places of 
work and wherever voters might 
happen to be has contributed to the 
high participation, 
as has pre-election agitation and 
propaganda, and personal urging 
from Party members. However, the 
most pervasive reason for the out- 
standing participation may be Len 
in’s slogan “he who is not with us 


done so. 


extraordinarily 


is against us’. Soviet citizens may 
fear the consequences of not utiliz- 


ing their voting prerogative. 


Functions of Soviet Elections 
Soviet elections are designed to 
purposes of the Soviet 
reference to the 
Soviet people and the non-Soviet 
world. The elections are expected to 
educate the people of the U.S. S. R. 
in governmental matters and at the 
same time to increase their enthu- 
siasm for the Party which has given 
them the right to vote. Identification 
of the masses with the Party, its 
program and its Government is en- 


serve the 


leadership with 


couraged. The Soviet people are al 
lowed to think that they elect their 
ywn representatives and thus have 
some measure of self-government. 
Although accustomed to 
democratic traditions may well con 


persons 


sider Soviet elections to be a form 
of fraud, to believers in the correct- 
ness of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. S. R. the elections may seem 
fair and equitable. Believers approve 
of the control which the Party exerts 
in the selection of candidates and the 
election of deputies, since the 
strength of the Party is believed to 
depend partially on the selection of 
Party-supporting deputies. The 
selection of the most able deputies 
for subsequent election is supposed 
to accelerate the development of in- 
dustry, agriculture, science, educa- 
tion, and to improve standards of 
living. Since the Party is responsible 
for the Government, economy and 
wellbeing of the entire country, the 
electorate is permitted to help the 
Party select the most efficient people 
for the fulfillment of the Party pro- 
gram. The “right” of the Party and 
(Please turn to page 133) 
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Statement to 


DEMOCRAT 


By PAUL H. SHEATS, Dean, University of California Extension 


Representing 


As a Member of the Board of Directors, The National University Extension Association 
and as a Past President, the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 


M, NAME is Paul H. Sheats. I 


am the Dean of University Exten- 
sion of the University of California, 
but I appear before you today on 
behalf of the National University 
Extension Association representing 
more than 80 private and public uni- 
versities and colleges and the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 
with 5000 members and affiliate or- 
ganizations including the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators and the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations representing 
over 90 of our major national volun- 
tary citizen organizations. As many 
members of your committee know, 
representatives of both the NUEA 
and AEA have already testified be- 
fore 7 of the 10 advance platform 
hearings which have been held. 

I do not presume to speak for the 
millions of Americans represented 
in these combined activities. I speak 
as an individual who is deeply con 
cerned, as are many of my col- 
with the failure of the 
American system to produce the re- 
quired facilities for insuring rank 


leagues, 


and file citizen participation in the 
solution of public problems ranging 
from segregation to nuclear fall-out. 
I have reviewed some of the testi- 
mony presented before this commit- 
tee and its advance platform hear- 
ings. I have yet to discover a single 
issue on which the central problem 
is not: how do we organize and im- 
prove the political process in the 
United States so as to insure the 
intelligent participation of our citi- 
zenry in the making of decisions on 
public issues and problems. A party 
which according to its spokesmen is 
a party of principles and not of men 
cannot afford to ignore this chal- 
lenge in its national platform. 
When Benjamin Franklin organ- 
ized the Junto in Philadelphia, prob- 
ably the first public affairs discus- 
sion group in the United States; 
when Thomas Jefferson declared his 
faith in education as an instrument 
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of social progress; the die was cast, 
the commitment to a faith in the 
capacity of a free people to make 
wise decisions was declared. But this 
faith can no longer be taken for 
granted. The American Dream of a 
self-governing society, conceived in 
freedom, and nurtured in respect for 
individuality, has been rudely inter- 
rupted. The open society has been 
challenged and the virtues of totali- 
tarianism extolled throughout the 
world. 

Permit me then to spell out the 
dilemma in which we now find our- 
selves. The testimony of many wit- 
nesses before your advance platform 
hearings can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Fact: We are desperately in 
need of highly trained technical and 
professional workers in our man- 
power force. Some estimates call for 
a 75% increase in these categories 
by 1975. 

Consequence: No amount of pub- 
lic expenditure on public education 
can produce all the resources re- 
quired for our economic growth and 
well being. Our choice is to pour 
public funds into unemployment 
compensation or to upgrade our 
workers for the new and _ potential 
economy of abundance. 


2. Fact: We are disastrously 
wasting the best brains of the nation. 
A recent report from Harvard esti- 
mates that out of the 30% of Ameri- 
can youth most academically able, 
one-half of the boys and one-third of 
the girls fail to finish college. The 
fall-out is estimated at 400,000 a 
year or 4 million in the sixties which 
as one commentator has pointed out 
recently could well mean “the differ- 
ence between the survival of open 
societies and their death. This  fall- 
out,” he says, “could be as fatal for 
the future as the fall-out of thermo- 
nuclear radiation—and could lead to 
i, 


Consequence: In spite of scholar- 
ship programs, fellowships, and a 
variety of other plans for plugging 
this gap in our national effort, the 
major hope of salvaging these great- 
ly needed human resources must rest 
with our institutions of adult edu- 
cation. 


3. Fact: More than 90% of our 
population growth is now occurring 
in metropolitan areas. One hundred 
years ago the Congress passed the 
Morrill Act designed “to promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.” 
The promise of this act was fulfilled 
only in part. The United States to- 
day is the most advanced nation in 
the world in the field of agricultural 
production, and the investment of 
public funds in agricultural experi- 
ment stations and agricultural ex- 
tension services has paid off a thou- 
sand-fold. No comparable program 
to meet the needs of our now pre- 
dominantly urban population has 
been launched. 

Consequence: The problems of 
metropolitan areas, urban planning 
and redevelopment, traffic safety, 
smog control, water supply, housing, 
and crime overwhelm us and cry out 
for public understanding and wise 
decision-making. 


4. Fact: The rapid growth of 
knowledge in all fields but especially 
in scientific areas threatens to over- 
whelm us. Our knowledge of the 
physical world is doubling every 
fifteen years. New knowledge pours 
from our research laboraiories at an 
ever-increasing rate. As one of our 
most famous cultural anthropologists 
has said: “We are now at the point 
where we must educate people in 
what nobody knew yesterday, and 
prepare people in our schools for 
what no one knows yet, but what 
some people must know tomorrow.” 

Consequence: In 1945 when man 
broke the sound barrier we threw 
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away the book and accelerated the 
rate of change to astronomical pro- 
portions. Today, I cannot predict 


what kind of world my five children 
will live in five years hence. Our 
only hope is lifelong learning, the 


instrumentalities 
and new methods for public enlight- 
enment and the social application of 
new knowledge. 

[ could extend the list if I had 
time: the increased leisure for most 
of our population—how will it be 
used; the increasing percentage of 
older people in our population—how 
do we bring to bear this tremendous 


devising of new 


human resource of experience and 
skill on our common needs; the rich 
cultural heritage of America—how 
do we increase appreciation of its 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic 
meanings for our times. 

What then do we propose? No 
less than a reaffirmation of our na- 
tional faith in the vitality of the 
democratic process, in the right of 
the people to know as an essential 
element in the exercise of their self- 
governing responsibilities. We face 
a crisis of understanding as well as 
the cold war and we must “learn or 
perish.” 

It would be presumptious of me to 
advise this committee as to the spe- 
cific action it should take. Various 
recommendations have been made: 

1. Party support for the Hill- 
Elliott bill now pending in Congress 
which would provide federal aid for 
general extension activities of our 
land-grant and state universities on 
the pattern of the Smith-Lever Act 
for agricultural extension. (Action 
of NUEA on this matter—see at- 
tached resolution. ) 

2. Implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School calling for a national 
exploratory conference on adult 
education. 

3. Broadening of the purposes 
and allocations under the National 
Defense Education Act to include 
grants for experimental programs of 
adult education to meet manpower 
needs and to provide urban exten- 
sion services. 

Not much is certain in today’s 
world. But of one thing we may be 
sure. The free society with its com- 
mitment to freedom of the individ- 


“MOST HELPFUL” 


Dr. Abbott Kaplan, President 


September 3, 1960 


Adult Education Association of the United States 


743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Dear Dr. Kaplan: 


I am writing to express my personal appreciation for the valuable contribu- 
tion of the Adult Education Association of the United States to the develop- 
ment of the 1960 Democratic Platform. Your statement, which was submitted 
by Dr. Schmidt at the Hearings held in Salt Lake City, and the testimony 
offered by representatives of your organization at other Hearings, were most 


helpful to the Platform Committee. 


The Democratic Platform fully endorses the broad objectives you advocated 
in your testimony. These goals are set forth in the Platform provisions relating 


to Education. 


The following quotation from the Platform seems to me to be particularly 
responsive to the proposals advocated by your organization: 

“We pledge further Federal support for all phases of vocational educa- 

tion for youth and adults; for libraries and adult education; for realizing 

the potential of educational television; and for exchange of students and 


teachers with other nations.” 


Thank you again for your testimony. Your organization is most respected 
by both Parties for all you have done to enhance understanding of the vital 
importance of adult education. Our Party greatly appreciates the time and 
effort which you and your associates gave to preparing and presenting your 


well reasoned statements. 


If you have additional comments to offer during the course of the campaign, 


I will be delighted to receive them. 


Sincerely, 


ual and its belief in the sacredness 
of human personality cannot survive 
the exigencies of the modern world 
without a firmer commitment than it 
has yet made to the necessity of life- 
long learning. Jt is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that the subver- 
sion of our national faith most to be 
feared is not from alien systems 
without, but from the failure within 
to utilize effectively for the common 
good the rich human and material 
resources which are ours. On behalf 
of the associations for which I speak 
we urge upon this platform commit- 
tee the importance of a vigorous 
adult education program as the es- 
sential and inalienable condition of a 
self-governing people. 


~< © 


Adult Education Workshop 

Harotp W. Bentiey, Dean of the 
University of Utah Extension Division, 
delivered the keynote address “Adult 
Education—a Review and a Preview” 
at the Adult Education Workshop held 
in September at Brighton, Utah. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Adult Education Council of Greater Salt 
Lake. Mrs. LaDett Woowwty is Di 
rector. 

OAKLEY President of the 
Council; ALton Haptock, State Director 
of Adult Education, and Wu..1AM 
Smart, Editor of the Deseret News, 
moderated the panel discussions. 


(JORDON, 


HENRY M. JACKSON, Chairman, 


Democratic National Committee. 


. 

AEA Founder Honored 

Dr. Epwarp W. Brice, one of the 
founders and first vice-president of the 
Adult Education Association and now 
with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, has received an Alumni Merit 
Award from Tuskegee Institute. Dr. 
Brice was also one of four American 
delegates to the World Conference on 
Adult Education, recently completed in 
Montreal. 


New Racine Officers 

Miss Beryt Hoyt, head of the publica- 
tions section of the Racine Public Li- 
brary, is the new president of the Adult 
Education Round Table in Racine. Miss 
Marion Feverer, director of the evening 
school, is the new secretary. 


Facts First 

KRMA-TY, Channel 6 of Denver, origi- 
nated on September 26th the first in a 
series of programs designed to help citi 
zens of the metropolitan area get the facts 
on public issues and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the viewers to make known 
their opinions and questions on commu- 
nity problems. For one-half hour, 7 :30- 
8:00 p.m. each Monday, a panel of ex- 
perts presents information and facts, for 
the next hour viewers telephone in ques- 
tions and opinions, and from 9:00-9:30 
p.m., the panel attempts to answer the 
questions. 


Education Supplement 

The Saturday Review began in Sep- 
tember publishing a monthly supplement 
on Education. Pau Wooprinc is Editor. 


Adult Leadership 
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Statement to REPUBLICAN 


By L. H. ADOLFSON, Dean, University Extension Division, 


University of Wisconsin 


Representing 


The National University Extension Association 


The Adult Education Association of the United States 


My NAME is IL,. H. Adolfson. I 


am the Dean of University Exten- 
sion and Director of the Summer 
Sessions at the University of Wis- 
consin. I appear before you today in 
the interest of adult education, and 
in those terms I speak on behalf of 
the National University Extension 
Association, representing more than 
80 of the major private and public 
universities and colleges of the 
United States; and the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States, with some 5,000 members 
and affiliate organizations, including 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators and_ the 
Council of National Organizations 
representing over 90 of our major 
national voluntary citizen organiza- 
tions. 

While I speak on behalf of adult 
education generally, | speak more 
particularly about the emerging role 
of the universities in meeting the 
adult education needs of our people. 
In all frankness, this is a plea for 
recognition by your Party of the 
fact that the great and growing 
needs of adults for education, for 
“life-long learning,” if you please, 
must be met in considerable part by 
the great universities of America, 
which in turn require major public 
support, at least partially from the 
Federal government, in order to 
perform these tasks effectively. 

Permit me to outline briefly the 
needs that press this necessity for 
the education of adults: 

First, the country is desperately 
in need of highly trained technical 
workers in our 
Some 


and professional 
manpower force. estimates 
call for a 75% increase in these 
categories by 1975. We cannot meet 
such a schedule by investing solely 
in traditional education, whether on 
the elementary, secondary, or the 
college level. Hundreds of thousands 
of our adults need now, and will 
need in the future, technical and pro- 
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fessional “retreading.”” As a matter 
of fact, this type of education for 
adults will almost inevitably become 
one of the dominant features of the 
educational landscape in the years 
ahead. 

Second, too many of our best 
young brains are falling between the 
educational chairs. In my home state 
of Wisconsin, for every qualified 
high school graduate who goes on to 
college, an equally well qualified 
young man or woman does not con- 
tinue his education. A recent Har- 


vard study suggests that such a 
situation is nation-wide. Despite 


scholarships and other plans, neces- 
sary though they are, we continue to 
waste a substantial part of America’s 
most priceless natural resource, 
human talent. The major hope for 
salvaging this brain-power must rest 
with our institutions of adult edu- 
cation. 


Third, more than 90% of our 
population growth is now occurring 
in metropolitan areas, totally unlike 
the situation a hundred years ago 
when the principle of Federal sup- 
port for education was conceived. 
The United States today is the most 
advanced nation in the world in the 
field of agricultural production, 
thanks in part to the investment of 
public funds in agricultural experi- 
ment stations and agricultural ex- 
tension services, tying together re- 
search and extension in the interests 
of a spectacularly productive agri- 
culture. We now need a comparable 
program to meet the needs of our 
mushrooming cities and our predom- 
inantly urban population. Univer- 
sity urban research and extension 
offers one of the richest potentialities 
we have in getting at the problems 
of metropolitan areas—urban plan- 
ning and renewal, traffic safety, 
water supply, housing, and crime, 
along with deepened public under- 
standing as the base of wise deci- 
sion-making in the urban commun- 


ity. As a matter of fact, harnessing 
of the research and extension facili- 
ties of the great universities of 
America to the urban areas of the 
country is probably the soundest ap- 
proach we can take in the long run 
to the practical adaptation of our 
society as a whole to a basicly urban 
way of life. This is unlikely to take 
place in any systematic fashion with- 
out strong Federal support, financial 
and otherwise. 

Fourth, the rapid growth of 
knowledge in all fields has reached 
astronomical proportions. Our 
knowledge of the physical world is 
doubling every 15 years. New 
knowledge pours from our research 
laboratories at an ever-increasing 
rate. | cannot predict—nor can you 
—what kind of a world our children 
will be living in when this commit- 
tee convenes even four years hence. 
As one of our most famous cultural 
anthropologists has said: “We are 
now at the point where we must 
educate people in what nobody knew 
yesterday, and prepare people in our 
schools for what no one knows yet, 
but what some people must know 
tomorrow.” Our only hope, there- 
fore, is life-long learning, in the 
devising of new  instrumentalities 
and new methods of public enlight- 
enment for the rapid diffusion of 
knowledge and its application in the 
public weal. 

This list could easily be expanded. 
Let me cite two quick points: First, 
the impact of increased leisure for 
most of our population. How will it 
be used, in escape or in application? 
Second, the impact of the increasing 
percentage of older people in our 
population. How do we bring to 
bear this tremendous human re- 
source of experience and skill on our 
common needs ? 

These facts of our changing so- 
ciety press inexorably the need for 
“life-long learning’ on more and 
more of our people. And this “life- 
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long learning” will not be achieved 
on the scale and in the variety re- 
quired by our society unless the na- 
tional 


government 


assumes some 
responsibility for it. 

We hope the Republican Party 
in its platform will take cognizance 
of the crucial importance of adult 
education to our society and will 
pledge itself to appropriate action in 
support of it. 

It would be presumptuous of me 
to advise this committee as to the 
specific action it should take, but I 
can suggest several recommenda- 
tions that have been made: 

1. Party for the Hill- 
Elliott bill now pending in the Con- 
gress, which would provide Federal 
aid for general extension activities 


support 


of our land-grant and state universi- 
ties on the pattern of the Smith- 
Lever Act for agricultural exten- 
sion. (The action here in Chicago 
this spring of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association on this 
matter is contained in the attached 
resolution. ) 


2. Broadening of the 


g purposes 
and allocations under the National 
Defense Education Act to include 


grants for experimental programs of 


adult education to meet manpower 
needs and to provide urban research 
and extension services. 


3. Implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School, calling for a national 
exploratory conference on adult 
education. 

One final comment. Not much is 
certain in today’s world. But of one 
thing we may be sure. Our free so- 
ciety, with its commitment to free- 
dom of the individual and its belief 
in the sacredness of human person- 
ality, cannot survive the exigencies 
of the cold war without a firmer 
commitment than it has yet made to 
the necessity of life-long learning. 
On behalf of the associations and 
citizens for whom I speak I urge 
upon this Committee 
the importance of a vigorous adult 
education program as the essential 
and inalienable condition of a self- 
governing people. 


Resolutions 


Resolution Passed by the National 
University Extension Associa- 
tion, April 27, 1960, at its An- 


World Conference on Adult 
Education Held in Montreal 


The Second World Conference on 
Adult Education sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) ended a 
ten-day session in Montreal with a call 
to governments to make adult education 
an integral part of national systems of 
education and of economic development 
programs, especially in the developing 
countries. 

The conference was unanimous in ex- 
pressing the urgency of extending adult 
education to all men and women. It noted 
that, because of the rapidity of techno- 
logical change and the consequent weak- 
ening of traditional cultures, people were 
“likely to become bewildered, resentful 
and hostile’ when confronted with 
changes they did not understand. Adult 
education, including vocational and pro- 
fessional education, must also help close 
the gap between the expert and the lay- 
man, the conference said. 

Representatives from 49 countries and 
46 international nongovernmental organi- 
zations attended the conference, held at 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
22-31 August. 

Among the most important resolutions 
adopted by the conference were the fol- 
lowing, passed unanimously : 


nual Meeting at the University 
of Chicago: 

“We endorse the principle of 
Federal aid to state universities and 
land-grant colleges for the purpose 
of expanding extension programs 
for adults in urban areas. Our rapid- 
ly changing society now requires 
educational programs for town and 
city dwellers comparable in scope to 
those which for many decades have 
been available to rural families 
through agricultural extension serv- 
ices. Aid to general extension divi- 
sions should be allocated for : 

“1. Programs which help the citi- 
zen to understand his increasingly 
complex local, national, and inter- 
national responsibilities, and to de- 
velop the leadership necessary to 
carry out these responsibilities. 

“2. Programs which serve to keep 
our scientific, technical and profes- 
sional personnel abreast of the latest 
developments in their fields. 

“3. Programs which enable senior 
citizens and others to make creative 
use of their increased leisure time.” 


1. “The Conference urges governments 
to regard adult education not as an addi- 
tion, but as an integral part of their 
national systems of education.” 

2. Economic development programs— 
bilateral, multilateral and through the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies—should include adult education in 
order to prepare the minds of people to 
receive the benefits and participate ac- 
tively in improving their own conditions. 

3. “Recognizing that the nature of gov- 
ernments’ participation in adult education 
will vary according to the different stages 
of development and educational traditions 
in countries, this conference nevertheless 
affirms that it is the duty of governments 
to create the conditions, both financial and 
administrative, in which satisfactory adult 
education can be carried on.” 

4. “The conference urges governments 
to encourage the development of volun- 
tary organizations since, without the free- 
dom, the creative resources, and the 
experimental approach which should char- 
acterize such bodies, an essential element 
in the education of adults is lacking.” 

5. The conference urges all member 
states to make provision for the necessary 
facilities—for example, payment of sal- 
aries and expenses for travel and subsist- 
ence—to enable adults in all occupational 
groups to participate in adult education 
(vocational, civic, social and cultural). 

The conference concentrated on the 
urgency of adult education in the light 
of rapidly changing society, both in the 
developing and the economically advanced 
nations. Its recommendations included the 
following : 

“In the family, the part played by the 
mother is of inestimable influence. She is 
indeed an educator and her particular 
needs in this role must be a matter of 
concern for adult education.” 

Where no facilities for adult education 
exist, schools should be used to teach 
adults as well as children, and teachers 
should be taught methods of instruction 
for adults which differ from methods used 
with children. 

The conference looks forward to in 
creased exchanges of worker groups, 
adult educators, and others through the 
help of UNESCO. 

Copies of the Handbook of Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States, published by 
the Adult Education Association of the 
United States, were distributed to all 
adult educators present from other coun- 
tries. 

— at ¥ }e-- 
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Adult Leadership 
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Are We Neglecting 


Our Basic Purpose? 


By STAN WEISBERGER 


~~ NO TIME FOR TEACHING: 
The Era of College Expansion 


| football dictum cau- 
tions : never run with the ball before 
you've caught it. There is a lot of 
running on today’s academic grid- 
irons but not much _ball-carrying. 
In their determined, often frenetic, 
bid to score points in a hurry, col- 
leges are increasingly losing contact 
with the pedagogical pigskin. 

In an article which appeared re- 
cently in Parade, a national Sun- 
day newspaper supplement, titled, 
“What’s Wrong with College 
Teaching ?”, former Commissioner 
of Education Earl McGrath finds 
that what is “wrong” is a wide- 
spread unconcern; a sort of la belle 
indifference within the colleges 
themselves to the issue of teaching. 
“In spite of a nationwide enrollment 
of nearly 4,000,000 students,” writes 
McGrath, 
te the belief that teaching young 
people is a minor part of their job.” 
So “minor,” it would seem, that his 
proficiency in doing it counts for 
little or nothing in the matter of the 
teacher’s receiving tenure, promo- 
tion, salary increments or his ap- 
pointment in the first place! 


“colleges generally hold 


Where the Emphasis Goes 

If teaching is pretty well ignored, 
just what is stressed at our colleges 
and universities? According to Mc- 
Grath, the emphasis on most cam- 
puses is directed toward: acquiring 
an increasing ratio of advanced de- 
grees among its faculty; extensive 
running of research projects; and 
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of English, speech and drama at the State 
University College of Education at One- 
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publication of the latter’s results in 
academic and professional journals. 
That possession of advanced de- 
grees, familiarity with research, and 
success in publication do not, in 
themselves, represent or imply 
teaching ability, seems not to im- 
press, much less perturb, college 
administrators (though it under- 
standably dismays the erstwhile 
Education Commissioner). Nor is 
this situation likely to change much 
in the near future. Looking ahead, 
McGrath sees little to indicate the 
graduate schools — the exclusive 
source of college instructors—are 
taking or even contemplating mea- 
sures to return the focus to teaching 
in their postgraduate programs 
(Columbia, Syracuse and a few 
others are noteworthy exceptions). 

My own observations as a college 
teacher closely accord with those of 
the ex-Commissioner. In fact, since 
1955 when I began teaching, I have 
witnessed at close hand as well as 
from afar a sharp acceleration of the 
trend delineated by McGrath. This 
trend away from teaching seems to 
be most pronounced in state and 
municipal colleges—the very insti- 
tutions which will receive an ever- 
increasing ratio of future enroll- 
ment! Insofar as the hierarchy of 
emphasis goes, teaching is usually 
assigned a rather lowly place. It ap- 
pears that both teaching and those 
to be taught are quickly becoming 
the stepchildren of higher education. 
The accent, clearly, is on getting— 
and appropriately displaying—the 
trophies of the collegiate world. For 
the administration: a larger reputa- 
tion, an impressive catalog, and 
additional degrees to bestow. For 
the department head: expanded 
course offerings, a bigger staff, and 
enhanced importance for his depart- 


ment. For the instructor: member- 
ship in numerous professional or- 
ganizations (holding office is espe- 
cially good), serving on committees, 
and, regularly and often, getting 
something published. Thus does the 
pedigree displace the dog! [Though 
I think it should be obvious and, 
therefore, unnecessary to offer a dis- 
claimer, I nevertheless affirm it is 
not my intention to imply a basic 
incompatibility between possession 
of an advanced degree, research, and 
writing on the one hand and teach- 
ing on the other. All have a neces- 
sary function and while the former 
do not guarantee teaching ability, 
neither do they preclude it. Nor do 
I wish to disparage exaltation of 
scholarship: quite the contrary ; it is 
because I deeply respect scholarship 
that I wince at the unseemly glori- 
fication of its symbolic representa- 
tion as an end in itself !] 

Any instructor so badly mis- 
guided as to imagine that the raison 
d'etre of any college is, first and 
foremost, the student, is sure to en- 
counter furrowed brows and pon- 
derous head-rotations should he be 
indiscreet enough to disclose this 
“out-dated” view. “There are no 
more Mr. Chips’s,” is the way a 
ranking colleague of mine likes to 
phrase it. (Wishing to appear em- 
pathic with those who might yet 
admire Mr. Hilton’s hero, this rep- 
resentative of the “new way” as- 
sumes a saddened countenance as he 
utters his pronouncement, though 
he doesn’t quite succeed at conceal- 
ing his approval in having dis- 
patched the dedicated pedagogue.) 
At any rate, if the Chips’s are no 
longer with us, their opposites are 
conspicuously in evidence. One can 
hardly dine at the faculty cafeteria 
without bumping trays with them. 
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They are the student-belittlers—a 
sect which amuses itself by demean- 
ing students and delighting in the 
great chasm separates the 
former from the latter. 


which 


Rude Disruption 


Another symptom of the trend is 
the substantial percentage of in- 
structors who regard meeting their 
classes as a rude disruption of their 
non-teaching activities. Nor should 
it surprise that many of these flaunt 
their disdain for teaching as though 
it should earn them distinction. The 
prevailing signs do not discourage 
them. But even among faculty 
oriented towards teaching, all is by 
no means well. For example, let us 
take the paternalists. These individ- 
uals who, no doubt, think of them- 
selves as responsible, conscientious 
teachers, regard college 
education (for that matter, educa- 
tion, period) as a simple process of 
spoon-feeding the student. For his 
part, the student, by docilely ingest- 
ing and, at prescribed intervals, 
faithfully regurgitating the spoon’s 
wonderful contents, gains his re- 
wards in their various forms— 
grades, honors and, finally, the 
coveted degree. To the poor imbib- 
ers: first, solemn warnings; later... 
well, we’re not all candidates for a 
college education. And it is with 
righteous fervor that many of these 
teachers dispense their various re- 
wards and punishments. 


seem to 


An unusually perceptive observer 
of the human scene and one-time 
student wrote of the university he 
had attended: 

“Knowledge was absolute, not rel- 
ative, and it was stored in compart- 
ments, categorical and independent. 
The relation of knowledge to life, 
even to student life, was ignored, 
and as for questions, the professors 
asked them, not the students; and 
the students, not the teachers, an- 
swered them—in examinations.” 

The “observer” was Lincoln Stef- 
fens, recording in his celebrated 
“Autobiography” the memories of 
his undergraduate days at the Uni- 
versity of California in the 1880's 
(then as now a highly respected in- 
stitution). Four score years (a veri- 
table millenium in so many ways) 
make Steffens’ college period seem 
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ever so remote. Yet, how applicable 
his evaluation today ! 

Based on assumptions from the 
original Saber-tooth Curriculum, 
there lingers as a basic objective of 
education to standardize and quan- 
tify the dissemination of academic 
seeds. A preference for the measure- 
ment to the thing being measured. 
And what puny, dubious fruit is the 
usual harvest! | find it an unusual 
student who would even consider 
studying something not assigned by 
the instructor (hence, not to be ex 
pected on the exam). Rare, too, is 
the student not awed by textbooks 
(awe scarcely begets intimacy) and 
not inclined to credit anything as 
authoritative for no better reason 
than that it appears in print. And 
the exceptions, for the most part, 
treat all scholarship, the authentic 
as well as the pseudo-, with im- 
partial cynicism. Steffens’ comment 
that most of the students he knew 
“wanted to be told not only what 
they had to learn, but what they had 
to want to learn—for the purpose of 
passing” is still relevant. [Italics 
mine.] And the same passive-de- 
pendent attitude is still encouraged ! 

Prominent among those who like 
their students this way are the mem- 
bers of that professorial breed which, 
priding itself on its splendid isola- 
tion from outside currents (John 
Dewey's heresies never penetrated 
their benighted world), insists that 
education is—and of right ought to 
be—a grim business, devoid of plea- 
sure, abounding in anxiety, and 
gained only through arduous, 
dreary, “disciplined” and prolonged 
effort. This Spartanoid view anti- 
cipates that only a deserving few 
will meet the test; the unworthy are 
simply to be discarded. George Wil- 
liams, in his Some of My Best 
Friends are Professors, deftly ex- 
poses and discredits this attitude. His 
book is a thoughtful, incisive, well- 
supported and well-written analysis 
of the malaise of higher education. 
It is rather ironic that, though his 
plea for a thorough-going re-ap- 
praisal of the hoary premises under- 
pinning this “philosophy” is a recur- 
rent theme, Williams both directs 
and dedicates his book to the college 
student and his parents. A professor 
himself for a number of years, one 
can almost feel his despair of being 


heeded by the very colleagues toward 
whom his plea is directed. 


A Ray of Hope 

Yet, all is far from lost. There are 
still teachers who, like Williams, 
enjoy teaching. They enjoy the 
academic atmosphere of inquiry, 
their fields of specialization, and 
their students. They are the models 
for identification ; the igniters of the 
student imagination. If their gifts 
are today largely unacknowledged 
and their time encroached upon by 
administrative mishmash, there is 
the comforting thought that this 
type doesn’t discourage easily. Their 
values are too solid.to be shaken by 
the sleazy emoluments offered to 
tempt them. 

As Mr. McGrath urges, teaching 
must be accorded the central em- 
phasis. At the same time, however, 
that indispensable component of the 
learning process—the student, 
should be restored to the place of 
importance and consideration he de- 
serves. Actually, the two measures 
are inseparable: true teaching takes 
simultaneous account of the learner 
and that which is to be learned. It 
has been clearly demonstrated, as 
well as long known intuitively, that 
the learner always brings something 
to the learning situation. The suc- 
cessful teacher always learns as he 
teaches. And let it be made clear to 
all that college study is not only 
pertinent to life, but that it ts life, 
arranged in forms more convenient 
for study. Boldness, imagination 
and flexibility should be readmitted 
to a respected place in college life. 
And if these qualities should dis- 
lodge and depose the currently ex- 
tolled ones of caution, timidity and 
unoriginality, so much the better. 

To me, the finest summation of 
the root problem was expressed in 
a concise, one-sentence statement 
born of true insight. Its author is a 
former professor of mine—astute 
and good-humored. Writing in an- 
other, but related, context, he noted 
that our young people “‘are expected 
to assume some day the role of lead- 
ership; but they are trained in 
followship.” [Italics mine.] One 
wonders how soon education, in- 
cluding higher education, will rec- 
ognize and reverse this tendency. 
The answer is important to a society 
just beginning to find what a lonely 
crowd it is. 
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An Important Field 


Sometimes Overlooked 


By JAY S. SHIVERS 


Gerontology and Recreational Service 


QO, of the more pressing prob- 


lems that communities, the states, 
and the nation face today is the in- 
creasing demand by the aging in- 
dividual, the older and retired adult, 
for a place in the expanding scope of 
community experience. The scope of 
community living is concerned with 
economic productivity, social re- 
sponsibility, emotional security, and 
personal contribution. All of these 
factors combine to allow the individ- 
ual to keep in step within his partic- 
ular community’s mores, laws, and 
ethnic boundaries. 


Jay S. Suivers is head of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation at Mississippi South- 
ern. College. 


It has been forcefully illustrated 
that those people who have much 
free time are not necessarily utiliz- 
ing it for their own benefit, i. e., in 
obtaining some sort of satisfaction 
through participation in activities 
where creativity or self-expression 
opportunities are afforded. The field 
of Recreational Service has been 
much at fault for this state of affairs. 
As a whole, it has neglected its ob- 
ligation to provide stimulating ex- 
periences for all of the people, 
regardless of sex, race, religion, or 
age. Many programs are provided 
for youth—and that is the only age 
group to be served within the com- 
munity. 


Among the factors of aging that 


must be considered, if recreational 
activities are to be rich and mean- 
ingful to the participant, are the 
individual’s personality and develop- 
ment, the family, and other agencies 
that have a direct interest in the 
adult. Recreational service is only 
one part of the configuration which 
makes up the pattern of daily living 
for the older adult. Recreational 
activities offer no more than the 
individual is willing or able to ob- 
tain from them. Recreational service 
is not a panacea for the retired any- 
more than it is for juvenile delin- 
quency. Recreational pursuit, of and 
by itself, will not solve the problems 
of the aging, but it can help to meet 
some of the needs that human beings 
(Please turn to page 135) 


“Send me a man who reads... 
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for a READER not only KNOWS 


more... he cares more about making a good job of his life! 


READER’S DIGEST educational publications help poor readers 
become good readers and good readers become better readers. 
Fascinating Digest content assures the interest that speeds progress. 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition—the monthly magazine expertly prepared for class use, 
with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide plus a 16-page Teaching Guide. 
(Reading levels: grade 8 up.) 


Reading Skill Builders—19 books packed with informative and delightful articles plus exer- 


cises and quizzes for boosting reading 
levels: grades 2-8.) 


and communication skills. (Seven reading 


Secrets of Successful Living —anthologies with study exercises. (Junior high school level.) 


Adult Education Readers—two work-type readers for adults just learning to read. Digest 
material of interest to all adults is adapted for self-directed or teacher-directed 


study. 


Reader’s Digest Readings—for students of English as a second language. 


* for free copy of booklet “In the Interest of Reading”, showing the importance of read- 
ing to adult success, write International Paper Co., G. P.O. Box 1653, New York 1, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, READER’S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. 


Pleasantville, New York 
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Parties Listen— 
Continued f? page 110) 


on manpower needs 


that we shall need a 75 per cent 


by 1975 suggest 
increase in the number of profes- 
sional and highly trained technical 
people in the work force with a 
paralleling decrease in the ranks of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled. Now 
one doesn't have to be an economist 
to figure out that tax funds invested 
in the upgrading of our labor force 
will pay higher return in 
productivity than the expenditure 
of the same amount of money in un- 


a much 


” 


employment compensation. . . . 

Dr. Milton R. Stern, New York 
University (New York City, June 
9 dae 
support human rights—the rights 
of minorities—whether ethnic, re- 


People want laws to 


ligious, by sex or age—so that we 
may share equally in the oppor- 
tunities of a democracy. And we 
believe that legislation to support 
the right to know—the right to edu- 
cation for adults as well as children 

-is both an individual right and a 
social necessity in our time. 

It would seem an obvious 

if neglected—truth that these days 
we must educate later as well as 
earlier. In this month of June as a 
boy or girl leaves high school at 
18, he or she may expect to live for 
another 52 years on the average; 
or if graduated from college at 22, 
an average life expectancy awaits 
him of 48 years. If it is to be ‘no 
more teachers, no more books,’ that 
would be boring and disastrous for 
him and his country. Surely we do 
not expect him to be prepared for 
the uncertain future of our world 
by what he will have learned so far. 

He must continue to study—life- 
long learning—and while it may be 
reasonable for his vocational goal 
that the man himself or private in- 
dustry should pay the costs, it is 
not the same in programs dealing 
with cultural matters or social 
issues. The citizen must be helped 
to reduce the crisis of understand- 
ing which is the nation’s major 
problem. His investment of time 
and energy should be encouraged by 
support, by federal aid to University 
extension programs of the kind 
mentioned. 

We have agreed in principle and 
in practice for more than a century 
to the idea of public education for 


children; now is the time when 
schooling must be extended through 
a lifetime. 

In effect, ahyone in our 
time and place who stops learning 
at graduation from high school or 
college is only half-educated or less. 
From the point of view of the kind 
of work people must do today and 
tomorrow, from the point of view 
of what they can do in their leisure 
time, ours is more than a scientific 
or technological society; it is in 
truth a Learning Society. ‘ 

Dr. Arthur P. Crabtree, New 
York State Education Department 
(New York City, June 21): 
The educational dilemma in 
which we now find ourselves is the 
end result of our great illusion in 
American education, namely, that 
there can be a terminal point in 
the educative process. We _ have 
built a system of public education 
upon the premise that education 
is equated with childhood. The 
lightning tempo of the world in 
which we now find ourselves testifies 
to the absurdity of this premise with 
every fleeting hour. Education, like 
all things else, becomes obsolete 
The very nature of the educative 
process dictates that it is cotermin 
ous with life itself. 

The central purpose of my 
appearance here today, is to suggest 
that we must reshape our educa- 
tional philosophy in this country if 
we are to meet the exacting de- 
mands of the world in which we 
live. The continuing education of 
the adult must become an integral 
concept of American education. 

.. The genius of Western civil 
ization is undoubtedly the recogni 
tion it accords the individual and 
the right to develop his individual- 
ity to the summit of its maximum 
potential. This is one of the hall- 
marks of a free society. Education 
is one of the avenues of human de- 
velopment. Thus, it serves to im- 
plement the supreme human right 
of a democratic society: the right 
of the individual to improve him- 
self. But the process falls tragically 
short of its realization under an 
educational system that terminates 
education with childhood. Only that 
education which is coterminous with 
life, itself, can give full meaning 
and implementation to this basic 
human right of the individual to 


levels of 
achievement as long as he lives. 


strive for ever-higher 


Complementary to this great right 
of the human being to develop his 
individual potentiality is another of 
kindred nature: the right of the in- 
dividual to shape the end of the 
society in which he lives. Indeed, 
in a free society, this right is a 
responsibility, as well. And here the 
imperative kinship between free men 
and free education becomes ap- 
parent. The right of men to govern 
themselves becomes a travesty with- 
out knowledge to guide them. 

The right of the individual 
to develop his individual potential- 
ity, the right of the citizen to par 
ticipate in his own self-government, 
the right of the working man to 
earn a decent living, the right of 
the human being, irrespective of 
race, color or creed, to equality be- 
fore the law—all these are rights 
that find expression at the adult 
level of life. Education that would 
seek to give these great human 
guarantees their fullest implementa- 
tion must, by the very nature of the 
facts, be given during adulthood 
when the need for such educational 
services is at its highest tide. , 

Martin N. Chamberlain, Univer- 
sity of Washington (Seattle, June 
24): “. . . . Adult educators are 
much concerned with the needs of 
the aging population, with preparing 
people for retirement, with im- 
proving our mental health, in coping 
with the problems of alcoholism, 
juvenile delinquency, rehabilitation 
of offenders, as examples, and with 
the growing problems of urbanism 
and of minority groups. Social wel- 
fare and adult education work hand 
in hand. Adult Education serves 
to call public attention to these 
issues, to provide public discussion 
of solutions, to train workers for 
these activities, and to provide op- 
portunity for professionals in the 
vast field of social welfare to meet 
and to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion. Much of this activity does not 
carry the label but nevertheless 1s 
adult education. 

We often speak of our chil- 
dren as our greatest asset and cer- 
tainly our educational efforts and 
resources are largely geared to this 
concept. This may be true for the 
problems of a generation from now, 
but for today, I submit that the 
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minds of our adults are potentially 
the greatest asset. We must take 
positive steps to preserve this good. 


Our national tendency to 
become entranced before our tele- 
vision sets has allowed many of our 
minds to rust. We are losing them 
as a resource at the very time that 
our survival as a nation demands 
the most of them. We are threatened 
with destructive never 
before and the immediacy of the 
threat requires decisions 
by our citizenry. It is extremely im- 
portant to our people and to the 
whole free. world that we act as 
a nation with wisdom and maturity. 
The rational which are 
required of our citizens come from 
understanding of the issues which 
face us and a study of the back- 
ground and the events which have 
brought us to the issue. Such judg- 
ment cannot come from closed and 
rusted minds. It is imperative for 
us to keep open channels of commu- 
nication and to keep alive the spark 
of learning. id 

John A. 


University 


forces as 
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decisions 


Griffin, Florida State 
(Miami, June 27): 
Thoughtful persons every- 
where are aware of the fact that 
we are in the home stretch in the 
race between education and catas- 
trophe. In this contest a major area 
in education that can make the 
difference is adult education, for it 
is the adult education enterprise 
which is most closely related to the 
decision-making years, to the years 
of citizenship responsibility and 
leadership. 

As we have appraised our role 
and function, adult educators have 
been these im- 
peratives in our society which make 
mandatory an adequate program of 
continuing education. At the same 
time, adult educators have also been 
faced by the realities of their sit- 
uation. As a Johnny-come-lately to 
the educational scene, we in adult 
education have found difficulties in 


very sensitive to 


gaining support because the other 
parts of the educational system are 
more firmly entrenched and enjoy 
a more secure support from public 
and private funds. And so our 
dilemma: We recognize the critical 
nature of the institution which we 
serve yet find that sufficient support 
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and resources are not forthcoming. 


. . . Convinced as we are of the 
importance of what we are doing, 
we are nonetheless commonly suf- 
fering from frustration, for we see 
the adult education enterprise drift- 
ing indeterminately with its future 
left too much to chance. The mem- 
bership of these associations hopes 
that the Democratic Party will take 
strongly favoring the 
support of continuing education for 
adults. In taking such a _ position 
the Party will be rendering a dis- 
tinguished service by furthering the 
acceptance on the part of decision 
makers and power figures, as well 
as on the part of all adults, that 
adult education is an essential condi- 
tion for the preservation of an effec 
tive and strong democratic society.” 

Dr. Paul H. Sheats, University 
of California (Los Angeles, July 8) : 

I have reviewed 
the testimony presented before this 
committee and its advance platform 
hearings. I have yet to discover a 
single issue on which the central 
problem is not: how do we organize 
and improve the political process in 
the United States so as to insure 
the intelligent participation of our 
citizenry in the making of decisions 
on public issues and problems. 


a position 


some _ (¢ yf 


. . . What then do we propose? 
No less than a reaffirmation of our 
national faith in the vitality of the 
democratic process, in the right of 
the people to know as an essential 
element in the exercise of their self- 
governing responsibilities. We face 
a crisis of understanding as well as 
the cold war and we must ‘learn or 
perish’. 

Not much is certain in to 
day’s world. But of one thing we 
may be sure. The free society with 
its commitment to freedom of the 
individual and its belief in the 
human personality 
cannot survive the exigencies of the 
modern world without a firmer com- 
mitment than it has yet made to the 
necessity of life-long learning. It is 
not beyond the realm of possibility 
that the subversion of our national 
faith most to be feared is not from 
alien systems without, but from the 
failure within to utilize effectively 
for the common good the rich hu- 
man and material resources which 
are ours. On behalf of the associa- 


sacredness of 


tions for which I speak we urge 
upon this platform committee the 
importance of a vigorous adult edu- 
cation program as the essential and 
inalienable condition of a self-gov- 
erning people. $3 

Dr. L. H. Adolfson, University 
of Wisconsin (Chicago, July 20) : 
si Permit me to outline briefly 
the needs that press this necessity 
for the education of adults: 

First, the country is desperately 
in need of highly trained technical 
workers in our 
Some estimates 
increase in these 
categories by 1975. We cannot meet 


and professional 
force. 


call for a 75% 


manp wer 


such a schedule by investing solely 
in traditional education, whether on 
the elementary, secondary, or the 
college level. Hundreds of thousands 
of our adults need now, and will 
need in the future, technical and 
professional ‘retreading’. 

Second, too many of our 
best young brains are falling be- 
tween the educational chairs. 
Despite scholarships and other 
necessary though they are, 
we continue to waste a substantial 
part of America’s most priceless 
natural resource, human talent. The 
major hope for salvaging this brain- 
power must rest with our institu- 
tions of adult education. 

Third, more than 
population growth is now occurring 
in metropolitan areas, totally unlike 
the situation a hundred years ago 
when the principle of Federal sup- 
port for education was conceived. 
The United States today is the most 
nation in the world in 


plans, 


90% of our 


advanced 
the field of agricultural production, 
thanks in part to the investment of 
public funds in agricultural experi- 
ment stations and agricultural ex- 
tension services, tying together re- 
search and extension in the interests 
of a spectacularly productive agri- 
culture. We now need a comparable 
program to meet the needs of our 
mushrooming cities and our pre- 
dominantly urban population. Uni- 
versity urban research and exten- 
sion offers one of the richest poten- 
tialities we have in getting at the 
problems of metropolitan areas— 
urban planning and renewal, traffic 
safety, water supply, housing, and 
crime, along with deepened public 
understanding as the base of wise 
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decision-making in the urban com- 
munity. 

Fourth, the rapid growth of 
knowledge in all fields has reached 
astronomical proportions. Our 
knowledge of the physical world is 
doubling every 15 years. New 
knowledge pours from our research 
laboratories at an ever-increasing 
rate. I cannot predict—nor can you 

-what kind of a world our children 
will be living in when this commit- 
tee convenes even four years hence. 

Our only hope, therefore, is 
life-long learning, in the devising 
of new instrumentalities and new 
methods of public enlightenment for 
the rapid diffusion of knowledge and 
its application in the public weal. 


... These facts of our changing 
society press inexorably the need 
for ‘life-long learning’ on more and 
more of our people. And this ‘life- 
long learning’ will not be achieved 
on the scale and in the variety re- 
quired by our society unless the 
national government assumes some 
responsibility for it. 

We hope the Republican Party 
in its platform will take cognizance 
of the crucial importance of adult 
education to our society and will 
pledge itself to appropriate action in 
support of it. . 


To Sum It Up 

The first coordinated effort of the 
AEA and NUEA to influence the 
writing of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic National Platforms got un- 
der way rapidly and effectively. 
Testimony presented by representa- 
tives of both organizations was 
quickly, but thoughtfully prepared 
and was generally well received. 
Those who testified found the ex- 
perience to be stimulating and in- 
teresting. 

While the reference to adult 
education in the adopted platforms 
is not as precise astadult educators 
would like, the impact of the AEA- 
NUEA effort is clearly evident in 
the Democratic Platform. Perhaps 
in 1964 we can try again, profiting 
from our experience in 1960 and 
confident that America’s growing 
need for adult education will con- 
tinue to impress those who formu- 
late platforms and make national 
policy. 
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PROPOSED PLATFORM PLANK 
AND 
EXCERPTS FROM NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS 


Proposed Plank for National Political Party Platforms on Continuing 
Education ° 


We endorse the princinle of Federal aid to state universities and land- 
grant colleges for the purpose of expanding extension programs for adults in 
urban areas. Our rapidly changing society now requires educational programs 
for town and city dwellers comparable in scope to those which for many 
decades have been available to rural families through agricultural extension 
services. Aid to general extension divisions should be allocated for: 

1. Programs which help the citizen to understand his increasingly complex 
local, national, and international resvonsibilities, and to develop the 
leadership necessary to carry out these responsibilities. 

. Programs which serve to keen our scientific, technical and professional 
personnel abreast of the latest develonoments in their fields. 

3. Programs which enable senior citizens and others to make creative use 
of their increased leisure time. 


Democratic Platform: 


“We pledge further federal support for all phases of vocational education 
for youth and adults; for libraries and adult education; for realizing the 
potential of educational television; and for exchange of students and teachers 
with other nations.” (Section on Education.) 


“We will provide the government leadership necessary to insure that the 
blessings of automation do not become burdens of widespread unemployment. 
For the young and the technologically displaced workers, we will provide 
the opportunity for training and retraining that equips them for jobs to be 
filled. (Section on Planning for Automation.) 


“The nation should begin to evaluate the possibilities for encouraging and 
expanding participation in and appreciation of our cultural life. 

We propose a federal advisory agency to assist in the evaluation, develop- 
ment, and expansion of cultural resources of the United States. We shall 
support legislation needed to provide incentives for those endowed with 
extraordinary talent as a worthy supplement to existing scholarship programs.” 

(Section on The Arts.) 


“We shall support demonstration and training programs to translate proven 
research into action in such fields as health, nutritional guidance, home care, 
counseling, recreational activity. (Section on A Program for the Aging.) 


Republican Platform: 


“Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity for every 
American, we pledge these actions: 

—Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen vocational 
education for both youth and adults. 

—Support of efforts to make adequate library facilities available to all 
our citizens.” 

“Provision should be made for continuous attention to education at all 
levels by the creation of a permanent, tov-level commission to advise the 
President and the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, constantly 
striving to focus the interest of each citizen on the quality of our education 
at every level, from primary through post-graduate, and for every age group 
from children to adults.” (Section on Education.) 


“To meet the needs of the aging, we pledge: 


—Support of programs that will persuade and encourage the nation to 
utilize fully the skills, wisdom and experience of older citizens.” 
(Section on Human Needs.) 


* Proposed to the Democratic and Republican National Platform committees 
by the National University Extension Association and the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. 


Wins Award 


The award is given annually to an in- 
dividual “who has made an outstanding 
contribution in the field of adult educa- 
tion.” 


Mrs. Heren Hrerr WaALLer, director 
of the New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
has been named 1960 recipient of the 
Delbert Clark Award by West Georgia 
College at Carrollton 


Mrs. Waller’s citation termed her “an 
extraordinary person, an enlightened 
leader... .” 


Adult Leadership 
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Political Programs 
(Continued from page 112) 

Through the Democratic National 
Committee, a number of new train- 
ing programs in political education 
have been undertaken since 1957. 
In that year the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Organization under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Neil Staeb- 
ler developed and tested a program 
for the training of precinct leaders 
with the assistance of a committee 
of adult educators and social 
scientists. To bring about an ade- 
quate “spread” and “chain reaction” 
to this program, two-day courses 
were held for prospective instructors 
of precinct workers. Instructors 
were then certified as qualified to 
conduct one-day precinct leadership 
conferences in their own localities. 

Early in 1959, the Democratic 
National Committee, upon recom- 
mendation of its Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Organization, in- 
stituted a program of leadership 
training for party leaders with state- 
wide responsibilities. These three- 
day conferences were directed prin- 
cipally toward a better understand- 
ing of the ““why’s”’ of leadership and 
the motivational aspects of human 
behavior. These conferences were 
conducted by professional social 
scientists and adult educators. Eight 
conferences were held bringing to- 
gether state leaders from approx- 
imately eight states. 

A third phase of the Democratic 
National Committee programs is a 
“do-it-yourself” training program 
for county leaders late in 1959. This 
program has proved to be partic- 
ularly popular in the rural areas.’® 

The large increase in workshops, 
conferences and training programs, 
sponsored by the two major parties, 
have increased substantially the op- 
portunity of both party leaders and 
citizen volunteers to play more 
meaningful roles in their party 
organization and to take advantage 
of action learning to deepen their 
knowledge of the ever-changing 
problems of leadership and com- 
munication in large organizations. 


Unique Aspects of These 
Developing Program Trends 

The implications of these develop- 
ments have been thoroughly an- 
alyzed in an issue of the Journal 
of Social Issues (October, 1960) 


OCTOBER, 1960 


entitled “Training for Political Par- 
ticipation.”” Let us examine, for our 
purposes, some of the more unique 
aspects of these new approaches to 
political educational activities : 
1. Utilization of Adult 

Learning Methods 


Education 


One unique aspect of these new 
developments has been the applica- 
tion of various learning method- 
ologies to bring alive to more people 
the functioning of practical politics. 
The emphasis on workshops, smaller 
conferences, discussion groups, case 
studies, field practice in doorbell- 
ringing, role playing, and audience 
participation has brought the ele- 
ments of action-learning method- 
ology into political education pro- 
gramming. 

Formerly most political education 
was limited to that learned by a 
few in the “school of hard knocks” 
or at best it was learned by students 
in the formal classroom situation. 


2.Programs Focused on Actual 
Political Needs 

Recent developments in political 
educational processes have tended 
to concentrate on the processes of 
political life at the grass-roots level. 
Increasing the actual involvement of 
people in their party at precinct, 
county and state levels has been 
the goal of most of these activities. 
The content has been focused not 
only on the theory of political 
science, but also on the practice of 
it through the existing political 
structures. The working dynamics 
of political processes have been the 
center of attention. Of course the 
need for adequate theory and _ phi- 
losophy remains, but the existence 
of the new programs indicates the 
additional requirement of adult 
learning in politics by practice and 
exchange of experience outside the 
classroom. Political organizations, 
then, are recognizing the need to 
improve themselves and to achieve 
greater involvement, action, and 
commitment from citizens. 


3. Utilization of Behavioral Science 
Knowledges 

These new programs have seen 
fit to utilize the contribution of 
psychology, social psychology, soci- 
ology, as well as the more frequently 
used contribution of political science 
to our understanding of practical 


politics. The focus in these pro- 
grams on the “why’s” of human 
behavior and leadership brings a 
new dimension to practical political 
action. The focus and the analysis 
of human behavior and motivation 
as they affect practical politics, the 
strategy of involvement of people, 
the understanding of the social 
structures and systems of organiza- 
tion, the practice of leadership, and 
the study of overcoming resistance 
to change, bring into bearing a 
wider contribution of the behavioral 
sciences than has been true hereto- 
fore in political education." 


4. The Use of Social Scientists and 
Adult Educators in the Pro- 
grams 

An additional element in these 
new trends has been the increased 
use of varied social scientists and 
adult educators both in the conduct- 
ing of the courses and conferences 
and in serving as resource planners 
and consultants. The broader and 
more continued employment of the 
psychologist, sociologist, and _polit- 
ical scientists displays greater ac- 
ceptance of the varied contributions 
these professionals can make to 
practical politics. The field of adult 
education has been very widely 
represented in conducting these ac- 
tivities and programs. 


5. The Discovery and Development 
of New Sources of Leadership 


These programs have not been 
geared to just improved existing 
political leaders. An additional fac- 
tor in these new developments is 
the uncovering of new sources of 
citizen leadership. Some eighty per- 
cent of those attending the man- 
agement-sponsored, practical-politics 
courses had never taken an active 
part in politics before. The involve- 
ment of a goodly number of young 
people in these programs and the 
training of new leadership within 
the party structure bode well for 
the growth and development of both 
our political parties. 


6. Focus on Supporting the Exist- 
ing Political Parties 

Major political science commenta- 
tors have observed that the future 
of our political system depends on 
more effective organization than 
now exists. This has been ex- 
pressed, for example, in the January 
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decision-making in the urban com- 
munity. 

... Fourth, the rapid growth of 
knowledge in all fields has reached 
astronomical proportions. Our 
knowledge of the physical world is 
doubling every 15 years. New 
knowledge pours from our research 
laboratories at an ever-increasing 
rate. I cannot predict—nor can you 

what kind of a world our children 
will be living in when this commit- 
tee convenes even four years hence. 

Our only hope, therefore, is 
life-long learning, in the devising 
of new instrumentalities and new 
methods of public enlightenment for 


the rapid diffusion of knowledge and . 


its application in the public weal. 


.. These facts of our changing 
society press inexorably the need 
for ‘life-long learning’ on more and 
more of our people. And this ‘life- 
long learning’ will not be achieved 
on the scale and in the variety re- 
quired by our society unless the 
national government assumes some 
responsibility for it. 

We hope the Republican Party 
in its platform will take cognizance 
of the crucial importance of adult 
education to our society and will 
pledge itself to appropriate action in 
support of it... .” 


To Sum It Up 

The first coordinated effort of the 
AEA and NUEA to influence the 
writing of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic National Platforms got un- 
der way rapidly and effectively. 
Testimony presented by representa- 
tives of both organizations was 
quickly, but thoughtfully prepared 
and was generally well received. 
Those who testified found the ex- 
perience to be stimulating and in- 
teresting. 

While the reference to adult 
education in the adopted platforms 
is not as precise as adult educators 
would like, the impact of the AEA- 
NUEA effort is clearly evident in 
the Democratic Platform. Perhaps 
in 1964 we can try again, profiting 
from our experience in 1960 and 
confident that America’s growing 
need for adult education will con- 
tinue to impress those who formu- 
late platforms and make national 
policy. 


Wins Award 


of the New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
has been named 1960 recipient of the 
Delbert Clark Award by West Georgia 
College at Carrollton. 


PROPOSED PLATFORM PLANK 
AND 
EXCERPTS FROM NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS 


Proposed Plank for National Political Party Platforms on Continuing 
Education ° 


We endorse the princinle of Federal aid to state universities and land- 
grant colleges for the purpose of expanding extension programs for adults in 
urban areas. Our rapidly changing society now requires educational programs 
for town and city dwellers comparable in scope to those which for many 
decades have been available to rural families through agricultural extension 
services. Aid to general extension divisions should be allocated for: 

1. Programs which help the citizen to understand his increasingly complex 
local, national, and international resnvonsibilities, and to develop the 
leadership necessary to carry out these resvonsibilities. 

2. Programs which serve to keen our scientific, technical and professional 
personnel abreast of the latest develonments in their fields. 

3. Programs which enable senior citizens and others to make creative use 
of their increased leisure time. 


Democratic Platform: 


“We pledge further federal support for all phases of vocational education 
fer youth and adults; for libraries and adult education; for realizing the 
potential of educational television; and for exchange of students and teachers 
with other nations.” (Section on Education.) 


“We will provide the government leadership necessary to insure that the 
blessings of automation do not become burdens of widespread unemployment. 
For the young and the technologically displaced workers, we will provide 
the opportunity for training and retraining that equips them for jobs to be 
filled. (Section on Planning for Automation.) 


“The nation should begin to evaluate the possibilities for encouraging and 
expanding participation in and appreciation of our cultural life. 

We propose a federal advisory agency to assist in the evaluation, develop- 
ment, and expansion of cultural resources of the United States. We shall 
support legislation needed to provide incentives for those endowed with 
extraordinary talent as a worthy supplement to existing scholarship programs.” 

(Section on The Arts.) 


“We shall support demonstration and training programs to translate proven 
research into action in such fields as health, nutritional guidance, home care, 
counseling, recreational activity.” (Section on A Program for the Aging.) 


Republican Platform: 


“Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity for every 
American, we pledge these actions: 

—Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen vocational 
education for both youth and adults. 

—Support of efforts to make adequate library facilities available to all 
our citizens.” 

“Provision should be made for continuous attention to education at all 
levels by the creation of a permanent, ton-level commission to advise the 
President and the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, constantly 
striving to focus the interest of each citizen on the quality of our education 
at every level, from primary through post-graduate, and for every age group 
from children to adults.” (Section on Education.) 


“To meet the needs of the aging, we pledge: 
—Support of programs that will persuade and encourage the nation to 


utilize fully the skills, wisdom and experience of older citizens.” 
(Section on Human Needs.) 


° Proposed to the Democratic and Republican National Platform committees 


by the National University Extension Association and the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. 


Mrs. Heten Hierr WALLER, director 


tion.” 


” 


leader. . 


The award is given annually to an in- 
dividual “who has made an outstanding 
contribution in the field of adult educa- 


Mrs. Waller's citation termed her “an 
extraordinary person, an enlightened 


Adult Leadership 
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Political Programs 
(Continued from page 112) 

Through the Democratic National 
Committee, a number of new train- 
ing programs in political education 
have been undertaken since 1957. 
In that year the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Organization under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Neil Staeb- 
ler developed and tested a program 
for the training of precinct leaders 
with the assistance of a conimittee 
of adult educators and social 
scientists. To bring about an ade- 
quate ‘‘spread”’ and “chain reaction” 
to this program, two-day courses 
were held for prospective instructors 
of precinct workers. Instructors 
were then certified as qualified to 
conduct one-day precinct leadership 
conferences in their own localities. 

Early in 1959, the Democratic 
National Committee, upon recom- 
mendation of its Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Organization, in- 
stituted a program of leadership 
training for party leaders with state- 
wide responsibilities. These three- 
day conferences were directed prin- 
cipally toward a better understand- 
ing of the “why’s” of leadership and 
the motivational aspects of human 
behavior. These conferences were 
conducted by professional social 
scientists and adult educators. Eight 
conferences were held bringing to- 
gether state leaders from approx- 
imately eight states. 

A third phase of the Democratic 
National Committee programs is a 
“do-it-yourself” training program 
for county leaders late in 1959. This 
program has proved to be partic- 
ularly popular in the rural areas.’° 

The large increase in workshops, 
conferences and training programs, 
sponsored by the two major parties, 
have increased substantially the op- 
portunity of both party leaders and 
citizen volunteers to play more 
meaningful roles in their party 
organization and to take advantage 
of action learning to deepen their 
knowledge of the ever-changing 
problems of leadership and com- 
munication in large organizations. 


Unique Aspects of These 
Developing Program Trends 

The implications of these develop- 
ments have been thoroughly an- 
alyzed in an issue of the Journal 
of Social Issues (October, 1960) 


OCTOBER, 1960 


entitled “Training for Political Par- 
ticipation.”” Let us examine, for our 
purposes, some of the more unique 
aspects of these new approaches to 
political educational activities : 


1. Utilization of Adult Education 
Learning Methods 


One unique aspect of these new 
developments has been the applica- 
tion of various learning method- 
ologies to bring alive to more people 
the functioning of practical politics. 
The emphasis on workshops, smaller 
conferences, discussion groups, case 
studies, field practice in doorbell- 
ringing, role playing, and audience 
participation has brought the ele- 
ments of action-learning method- 
ology into political education pro- 
gramming. 

Formerly most political education 
was limited to that learned by a 
few in the “school of hard knocks” 
or at best it was learned by students 
in the formal classroom situation. 


2.Programs Focused on Actual 
Political Needs 

Recent developments in political 
educational processes have tended 
to concentrate on the processes of 
political life at the grass-roots level. 
Increasing the actual involvement of 
people in their party at precinct, 
county and state levels has been 
the goal of most of these activities. 
The content has been focused not 
only on the theory of political 
science, but also on the practice of 
it through the existing political 
structures. The working dynamics 
of political processes have been the 
center of attention. Of course the 
need for adequate theory and _ phi- 
losophy remains, but the existence 
of the new programs indicates the 
additional requirement of adult 
learning in politics by practice and 
exchange of experience outside the 
Political organizations, 
then, are recognizing the need to 
improve themselves and to achieve 
greater involvement, action, and 
commitment from citizens. 


classroom. 


3. Utilization of Behavioral Science 
Knowledges 

These new programs have seen 
fit to utilize the contribution of 
psychology, social psychology, soci- 
ology, as well as the more frequently 
used contribution of political science 
to our understanding of practical 


politics. The focus in these pro- 
grams on the “why’s” of human 
behavior and leadership brings a 
new dimension to practical political 
action. The focus and the analysis 
of human behavior and motivation 
as they affect practical politics, the 
strategy of involvement of people, 
the understanding of the social 
structures and systems of organiza- 
tion, the practice of leadership, and 
the study of overcoming resistance 
to change, bring into bearing a 
wider contribution of the behavioral 
sciences than has been true hereto- 
fore in political education." 


4. The Use of Social Scientists and 
Adult Educators in the Pro- 
grams 


An additional element in these 
new trends has been the increased 
use of varied social scientists and 
adult educators both in the conduct- 
ing of the courses and conferences 
and in serving as resource planners 
and consultants. The broader and 
more continued employment of the 
psychologist, sociologist, and polit- 
ical scientists displays greater ac- 
ceptance of the varied contributions 
these professionals can make to 
practical politics. The field of adult 
education has been very widely 
represented in conducting these ac- 
tivities and programs. 


5. The Discovery and Development 
of New Sources of Leadership 


These programs have not been 
geared to just improved existing 
political leaders. An additional fac- 
tor in these new developments is 
the uncovering of new sources of 
citizen leadership. Some eighty per- 
cent of those attending the man- 
agement-sponsored, practical-politics 
courses had never taken an active 
part in politics before. The involve- 
ment of a goodly number of young 
people in these programs and the 
training of new leadership within 
the party structure bode well for 
the growth and development of both 
our political parties. . 


6. Focus on Supporting the Exist- 
ing Political Parties 

Major political science commenta- 
tors have observed that the future 
of our political system depends on 
more effective organization than 
now exists. This has been ex- 
pressed, for example, in the January 
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issue of The Atlantic 
an article by Dr 
Burns. In his article on the “Two 
Party Stalemate, The Crisis in Our 
Politics,” Dr. Burns states: 


Monthly, in 
James McGregor 


“The crises of our parties lie here. 
Our political leaders in Washington 
cannot lead over the long run, be- 
cause they have no solid political 
organization to help summon their 
forces and their power. 
What is lacking in America is the 


sustain 
crucial link between the nation’s 
leaders and the voters—namely a 
party system that offers people a 
choice between two intelligible sets 
of alternatives; mobilizes opinion in 
votes and candidates behind these 
sets of alternatives; and, in the 
case of the winning party both holds 
the President accountable for enact- 
ing party doctrines and helps him 
to enact it.” ** 

In his analysis of our political 
parties, Dr. Stephen K. Bailey com- 
ments : 

“A series of reasonably modest 
changes in the national party system 
would greatly strengthen America’s 
capacity to govern responsibly and 
effectively. .. . What we are after 
is a national two-party system that 
will continue to room for 
divinity and compromise but will 
nevertheless bring about more co- 


have 


herent and responsible programming 
by the legislative 
branches and more coherent and 


executive and 


responsible criticism of policy and 
administration.” 

These and other analyses of cer- 
tain weaknesses in our existing 
party organization offer a tremen- 
dous challenge. Interestingly enough 
these new trends have contributed 
to strengthening the political parties 
in their organizational work. 

This is a day and age when in- 
creased numbers of leaders in large 
industry, labor, and government, 
recognize the substantial problems 
* spawn 
with their need to become more 
effective but still find room for the 
individual. The same problem is 
found in the structure of our polit- 
ical parties. The “new 


which “large organizations’ 


look” in 
political training activities is directly 
related to improving organizational 
structure and leadership. 
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Summary of Trends 
In summary, as we examine re- 
cent adult education in politics, we 
note these trends : 
1.An_ enlarged 
people in politics. 


involvement 


~ 
a 


2. Increased acceptance of our 
existing political organizations as 
useful vehicles to accomplish neces- 
sary social changes. 

3. The strengthening of old and 
new leadership within political 
organizations. 

4. The growth of “reality based” 
educational political 
education. 


programs in 


5. The broader use of behavioral 
scientists and adult educators in 
political education. 

6. The more effective application 
of adult education methodology to 
the learning situation. 

7. A lessening of the deep-rooted 
and stultifying notion that politics 
is “dirty.” 

In his recent book, Mr. Chester 
3owles comments: 

“Tt has long been fashionable in 
America to denounce politics in- 
discriminately. Yet it is worth 
noting that only through politics can 
we define, advise, test and decide 
whether this or that proposal can 
best serve the common interest. 

“Only through politics can men 
who hold the trust of public office 
be made to explain their actions, 
and be held accountable for the way 
they use their power. 

“Only through politics can public 
opinion make its presence felt as a 
controlling, disciplining and guiding 
force in the operations of a demo- 
cratic government. . . . Indeed, any 
American who says that he “stands 
above politics’ comes close to say- 
ing that he stands outside our 
American democratic security.” ™ 

It will be interesting to assess in 
the future whether these trends have 
not been a major factor in the 
“coming of age” of the American 
citizen about the political system of 
which he is a part. Perhaps future 
historians will wonder why the 
trend was so late in taking root. 
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National Home Study Council's 
New Officer 

Joun C. BuckseE, JR., executive vice 
president of Art Institution, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was elected president of the 
National Home Study Council at its 34th 
annual meeting in Chicago. He had been 
serving as the Council's first vice-presi- 
dent. 


Science Institute 

“Collecting Science Literature for Gen- 
eral Reading” will be the subject of the 
seventh annual Allerton Park Institute 
conducted by the University of [Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science and 
the Division of University Extension. The 
Institute will be held November 6-9, 1960, 
at Robert Allerton Park, the University’s 
conference facility, near Monticello, Illi- 
nois. This Institute is under the direction 
of Professor Frances B. JENKINS. 


Adult Leadership 
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OUR COMMUNITY 


Dorothy and Curtis Mial, Editors. 
New York University Press, New York. 
1960. 269 pp. $5.00. 

This book is best described in the words 
of its Foreword as a “course in commu- 
nity citizenship.” It is designed for inter- 
ested citizens who can utilize a series of 
study-discussion programs in gathering 
facts, planning, and acting on the local 
community level. 

In effect, the book constitutes an out- 
line and study-guide, with related reading 
materials and study tools, for a series of 
ten sessions which local groups can hold 
as a means of community self-develop- 
ment. 

Topics for the sessions are: What Is 
Our Community? How Did Our Com- 
munity Get The Way It Is? What Kind 
Of Community Do We Want? What 
Kind Of Community Do We Have? 
Participation and Leadership. Resources 
In Our Community. Community Conflict 
And Cooperation. How Does Our Com- 
munity Relate To Other Communities ? 
Reassessment Of Our Community. Where 
Do We Go From Here? 

The selected readings are specifically 
chosen to relate to each particular meet- 
ing session, and suggestions are offered 
as to how to make use of these readings 
as well as on other aspects of the dis- 
cussion sessions themselves. The reading 
selections are well within the comprehen- 
sion of the type of layman for whom the 
book is designed. Many significant current 
developments in the scientific study of 
communities are represented either in the 
readings or the associated text (power 
structure, social system analysis, action 
models, etc.), but the book does not pur- 
port to assess the important theoretical 
and methodologics problems which re- 
main to be solved in all these fields. The 
provision of numerous study tools such 
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as community scoreboards, rating sheets 
for community problems, comparators, 
and opinion-finders is an attractive fea- 
ture, although question of their validity 
may jaundice the eye of more rigorous 
community researchers. It is widely rec- 
ognized however that the employment of 
these devices has its greatest value not 
if answering questions but in raising 
them, not in terminating study but in 
starting it. The occasional caveat in- 
cluded should help guard against mis- 
application of such otherwise useful tools. 

All in all, the Mials have set them- 
selves a difficult task, and brought it off 
well. They have put a useful tool into 
the hands of concerned citizens who 
would like to get together with others in 
their locality to take a good hard look at 
their local scene and act responsibly and 
creatively on what they find. The frame- 
work of session plans should be an espe- 
cially welcome feature for citizens who 
would like to participate in such a proc- 
ess, but “don’t know how to go about it.” 

The book had its early roots in the 
American Community Project which was 
developed at New York University with 
the financial support of the Fund for 
Adult Education. 


RoLtanp L. Warren, Director, 
Social Research Service, 
State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. 


VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
REVOLUTION 

By Murray D. Lincoln, as told to 
David Karp. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 342 pp. $4.95. 

Murray D. Lincoln states that what 
every big organization needs is a “vice- 
president in charge of revolution”—some 
body on the staff who would spend full 
time keeping everybody and everything 
stirred up; somebody who knew when to 
nag and when to inspire and who could 
do both equally well; a kind of profes- 
sional needler who, by timely reminders 
of the organization’s fundamental objec- 
tives, would keep leadership on its toes 
and on the right track. 

Murray Lincoln himself has played this 
role, regardless of the organization he’s 
worked for or the spot he might have had 
on the organization chart. Mr. Lincoln’s 
thought and experience have led him to 
become one of the world’s foremost advo- 
cates of consumer cooperation as an eco- 
nomic way of life. In consumer coopera- 
tion he sees the surest route to a world 
of peace and abundance. 

During the latter part of his senior year 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College he 
was employed as New England’s first 
county agricultural agent and soon after 
taking this job he decided that coopera- 
tives were the most democratic and ef- 
fective way to aid the farmers in their 
struggle for a better income from their 
farms. Efforts of the 21-year-old Murray 
Lincoln toward improving the lot of the 
farmers and teaching them better farm- 
ing methods were met with indifference 


and complaints. His first big chance to 
gain the confidence of the farmers came 
with an invasion of the farms by the army 
worm. A hurried call to the State Agri- 
cultural College brought instructions on 
how to halt the invasion thereby giving 
the farmers a really practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of the county agent 
system and the agricultural college. 

Mr. Murray first came to national rec- 
ognition as the executive secretary of the 
cooperatively centered Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. Today he is head of Nation- 
wide Insurance, which has assets of more 
than three hundred and fifty million 
dollars and is known for its unorthodox 
methods. 

He was the first president of CARE, 
and, since 1941, has been president of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. He 


A practical 
story text and 
workbook that is 
interesting to 


both students 
and teachers 


ENGLISH 
FOR NEW 
AMERICANS 


By Kathleen D. Flint 
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This new book tells the story of an 
immigrant family newly arrived in 
America. Thus, by presenting their 
problems, their conversations, their 
reactions to things American, the 
foreign student of English not only 
gets a knowledge of the language, 
but of situations he is very likely 
to encounter himself. Speech drills, 
activity sections, questions, conver- 
sations and exercises further en- 
hance its value. Text, 192 pages, 
Illustrated, $2.50. 

Workbook for English For New 
Americans, 32 pages, $1.00. 


CHILTON BOOKS 


A Division of Chilton Company 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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Your guide to 
best practice on 


fey THE 
EFFECTIVE 
Pa =< BOARD 


‘EES 

bald Voteror of Education 

ai & University of Chicago; 

Dir., Annual Board 

Members Training 
Program 


ae 


| For beginners and veterans, this short 
course in boardmanship presents 
| tested principles to turn good inten- 
tions into solid results. 33 cross-refer- 
enced sections include: how to select 
members, improving organization, how 
to formulate and vitalize policy, im- 
proving board operation. These and 
better meetings, 


\ self-rating scale en- 


happier members, 
better work. 
ables the reader to evaluate himself 
and his board in each aspect covered 
by this book and to work towards 


>= 


higher standards. $3.50 


Orde r through any bookstore 


| many more discussions point ways to 
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SOCIATION PRESS 


is now a member of the Executive com- 
mittee of the U. S Committee for the 
United Nations has served on the 
Commission on ier Education, the 
National Commission for Adult Literacy, 
the National Child Labor Committee and 
the National Planning Association. What- 
ever his job or title, his role has always 
been that of the and controversial 
a man impatient with the “status 
quo”, eager to change things for the 
better, and convinced that things can be 
better if people will only work together 
to make them so 


creative 


leader 


THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 
By John K 
Archibald MacLe 
J 


Graham, John 


Jessup, Adlai Stevenson, 
1, David Sarnoff, Billy 
Gardiner, Clinton Ros- 
siter, Albert Wohlstetter, James Reston, 
and Walter Lippman. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, New York. 1960. 146 pp. $2.95. 
This book written by ten distinguished 
Americans is composed of articles pub- 
lished simultaneously in Life and in news- 
papers throughout the country 
The implications for adult education are 
ided clearly in each article but par- 
ticularly by Stevenson in answer to the 
question, “What quality of life do we 
want as citizens of a great republic?” His 
“Education and the 
Arts is the starting point, for it is only 
here that the citizen of tomorrow can 
learn to demand and live a fuller life. 
By education and the Arts we mean 
something more than better school build 
ings, higher teacher’s salaries, and more 


answer in part is, 
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scholarships for the intelligent. We mean 
an orientation of our ideals and tastes, 
the strenuous stretching of mental and 
artistic talent, the exaltation of excel- 
lence above quick material success. We 
mean, in short, new standards of respect 
and reward for intellect and culture, more 
stable financing for basic research, more 
concern for advancing knowledge for its 
own sake, cooperation with other com- 
munities of scholars and creative think- 
ers, and we mean that the pursuit of 
truth in itself is the highest activity of 
man.” 

Each of the articles in The National 
Purpose proposes some valuable guide- 
posts for our future as a society and a 
nation, and should prove urgent reading. 


GLENN JENSEN. 


THE EFFECTIVE BOARD 

By Cyril O. Houle. Association Press, 
New York, 1960. 174 pp., $3.50. 

Voluntary associations are a form of 
social organization unique to America. 
So successful is this associational pattern 
that it pervades virtually every human 
activity in our society. From the small 
informal committee to the large formal 
organization the same essential elements 
constitute the pattern through which thc 
work gets done. At the heart of the 
organization is the subsidiary 
manageable group that directs the ac- 
tivities of the parent. These Boards or 
executive committees determine the na- 
ture and effectiveness of their larger 
organization; thus, the board itself is, 
perhaps, the most important elemeut 
within the total associational pattern of 


small 


our society 

Professor Houle recognizes the crucial 
role of the board and has analyzed, diag- 
nosed, and prescribed for the successful 
conduct of effective boards. He presents 
an analysis of the behavior of boards 
gathered from years of experience as ua 
board member and as an educator ot 
board members. He begins by describing 
the nature and origin of the board with 
some description of the various kinds of 
boards and the roles of board members. 
This is followed by a discussion of th 
motivation of people who serve on boards, 
how they get there, and ways in which 
they can be oriented to their responsibil- 
ities. Details of board organization are 
presented in detail so that the qualities 
that make for effective management are 
obvious. Of special interest to organiza- 
chapter dealing 
with board-staff relationships in which 
the partnership aspect rather than master- 
slave relationship is emphasized. The in- 
formation presented is drawn from re- 
search and experience which the author 
interprets in terms of the factors, forces, 
and behavior that enhance or retard the 
effective operation of the board. 


tion executives is the 


A very useful device is the rating 
scale for boards containing twelve items 
that are basic principles or characteristics 
of a good board. These are keyed to 
appropriate places in the text so that the 
fuller explanations of each principle 


provided there will reduce doubt or un- 
certainty about the interpretation of the 
principle itself. 

This book is ideal for a self-education 
program undertaken by an organizational 
board. It will provide a basic text for 
national organizations seeking to train 
board members in local chapters, It will 
also be useful for all those who study 
and work with boards in various capac- 
ities. The book helps to fill a gap in 
organizational literature and it does so 
with insight, clarity, and utility. 


CooLnig VERNER. 


THE, EASY WAY SERIES 

Paperbacks, Cambridge Publishing 
Company, Bronxville, N. Y. Nine Vol- 
umes, $1.49 each (list price). 

One each on Driving, World History, 
American History, Science, Geography, 
Chemistry, Biology, Arithmetic, English. 
Titles: Learn Driving the Easy Way, ete 

The series covers fundamentals of basic 
education at an advanced level of reading 
and content. Each book has been written 
by a “consultant” and gives a compre- 
hensive coverage of the subject with il 
lustrations, making use of red as well as 
black type. 

The subject matter is well organized, 
practical and up-to-date. Too difficult for 
most adults to use without the assistance 
of a teacher or leader. Makes use of 
varied approaches and is at a mature 
enough level for use in many areas and 
types of adult education offerings—high 
school preparation, refresher courses, dis- 
cussion groups, etc. 


ANGELICA W. Cass, 
New York State Education 
Department. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER: THE 
POLITICS OF LEADERSHIP 

By Richard E. Neustadt. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, 1960, 224 pp., $5.95. 

The author, long active in government 
circles and now associate professor of 
government at Columbia University, sees 
the Presidency as illustrating “the classic 
problem of the man on top in any political 
system: how to be on top in fact as well 
as name.” 

For the man in the White House, the 
problem of personal leadership is compli- 
cated by the fact that American politics 
“keeps Presidents uniquely placed and 
gives them no assurance of sustained 
support.” This condition, Neustadt says, 
will not change in the sixties. Politically, 
“the sixties will be a fighting time. Policy 
is likely to grow still more difficult and 
politics is likely to grow hotter. . . . Until 
there is a marriage between presidential 
and congressional electorates, particularly 
at the stage of nomination, there will be 
none between the President and Con- 
gress.” 

What sort of man can do the job and 
stay on top of it? Neustadt thinks it is a 
job for politicians: “One can never be 
sure that when a man becomes the Presi- 
dent of the United States his sense of 
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power and of purpose and his own source 
of self-confidence will show him how to 
help himself enhance his personal in- 
fluence. But there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he will be shown nothing of the 
sort if he has made the White House his 
first venture into politics. The Presidency 
is no place for amateurs.” 

Experience, however, is not all a man 
will need to be effective in the White 
House. Neustadt writes: “If a President 
is to assist himself through the vicissi- 
tudes of four long years, or eight, his 
source of confidence must make him cap- 
able of bearing Lincoln’s sadness with 
good grace. Grace calls for humor and 
perspective. Political experience does not 
assure these qualities. Indeed, it may 
diminish them in the degree it brings a 
taste for power.” 

Presidential Power, in brief, examines 
the personal power and politics inherent 
m the presidential office, with emphasis 
on the Truman and Eisenhower adminis- 
trations, and on the problems of “the man 
who takes oath on January 20, 1961.” The 
book deals with the man inside the office 
and with his personal power to affect the 
conduct of the many other men who share 
in governing the country. Analytical in 
approach, rather than historical, the 
volume concentrates on the actual job of 
being President. The discussion revolves 
around the central questions: “How can 
this one man protect his power?” and 
“What kind of man can do the job?” 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW— 
TODAY! 

By Arthur D. Morse. Doubleday & 
Company, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22,N. Y. 1960. 191 pp. $1.50. 

In 1960, 35.3 million boys and girls are 
enrolled in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of America. The U. S 
Office of Education estimates their edu- 
cation is handicapped by a shortage of 
about 200,000 teachers and 132,000 class- 
rooms. Adding to this problem, about 
11% of the teachers leave their profession 
each year. 

Three of every ten boys and four of 
every ten girls in the upper quarter of 
their high school graduating classes do 
not enter college. This is a tragic na- 
tional loss at a time when our need for 
talented manpower is urgent and it is 
evident that American youth are not be- 
ing educated to their fullest capacities. 
In an effort to remedy this situation thou- 
sands of experimental programs are being 
undertaken. 

With Ford Foundation funds the New 
York State Education Department com- 
missioned Mr. Morse to write this book 
and has mailed a copy to every school 
board member and superintendent in New 


York State. 


Nine educational experiments—which 
are actually in operation—are reported in 
detail in this book which is meant to 
stimulate educators, school boards and the 
general public to avoid cliché concepts of 
education and to look for new methods to 
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Announcing a new series of 
self-study handbooks 
for adult education groups: 


For 16 years, books published by Cambridge have been used by schools 

all over the nation. Now, in response to the growing need for materials 
for use in adult education programs, the “Learn the Easy Way” series has 
been created with the same careful research, capable writers, comprehensive 
illustrations and outstanding readability. 


An Invitation to Adult Educators: 


To judge how any or all of these titles may be of use to you and students 
in your adult education activities, we invite you to send for any title(s) 
you wish for examination (see coupon below) 


price: $1.49 | Choose from: 


aC Dad G- Dae alG yal G9 Gel Go) ORCC CC IC NC CC CDC DG a GG eG 2 aig 2G DG 2. 


mae: 314 sir ARITHMETIC 442 pp. 296 illus. 

BETTER ENGLISH 438 pp. 175 illus. 

FRENCH 382 pp. 185 illus. 

GEOGRAPHY 430 pp. 150 illus. 

AMERICAN HISTORY 400 pp. 110 illus. 

SCIENCE 330 pp. 197 illus. 

BIOLOGY 442 pp. 221 illus. 

pase CHEMISTRY 412 pp. 161 illus. 
More pages, illustrations, content WORLD HISTORY 474 pp. 169 illus. * 
than any comparable series. DRIVING 378 pp. 293 illus. = 
Praise from Educators: $ 
A 
. these are sound books, clearly and simply presented. They are more suitable = 
for self- ay than most self-help books and practically all text books . . = 
Russell F. W. Smith, Associate Dean, New York University, Div. of General E. d. a) 
“This is ai a wonderful series and deserves high commendation and praise 2 
I think that it should be given wide publicity among adult education groups . . .”’ = 
Philip Klein, Past Pres., Adult Education Ass'n., Pres., The Junto School = 
. . . as books for self-help, they are very good. In this respect, they can be of $ 
considerable value .. ."" T. P. Gnagey, Dir., So. Orange-Maplewood Adult School. i 
. provide an excellent start for adults to pick up knowledge in areas in which = 
they have previously been uninformed .. .” Harry Boardman, Ass’t. Provost, S 
Columbia Univ. & 
M4 
| Bf 
JUST PUBLISHED: Two important new additions will be made to the Learn = 
the Easy Way series this Fall: EARTH & SPACE SCIENCE and ALGEBRA. = 
Although they are not yet available, we will be glad to send you examination i 
copies in advance of regular release date. £ 
> 
Use this coupon today to order examination copies of the titles listed below at a special se 
441, Courtesy Discount. ($1.00 each) This discount on examination copies only. = 
a ee a ce aT Ce id eae mee 3 
2 CAMBRIDGE PUBLISHERS, INC. ¢ 
% The Cambridge Building, Bronxville, New York * 
> > 
é Please send me the titles indicated at right and bill me —_[ Arithmetic ; = 
fe at the special 33% %% Courtesy Discount. () Better English eal 
S _] French + 
$ ~] Geography i 
fj ONAME (] American History = 
= C) Science + 
= INSTITUTION () Biology = 
re (_] Chemistry sa 
+ (_) World History = 
= ADDRESS _] Driving = 
L . = 
a () Earth & Space Science & 
= City ZONE STATE C Algebra = 
= = 
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THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE 
AMERICAN MIND 


By Merrill 


Oxford Unit 
$8.50 
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ist. The image was once again transformed 
with the c New Deal and 
another Roosevelt, Jeffe rson_ be- 
came the symbol of democratic liberal- 
ism. In the past quarter-century the image 
has transcended partisan politics to 
become a dominant intellectual 
and America’s prototype of the universal 
man, Professor Peterson shows how these 
varied images have always paralleled the 
political climate of the time; the 
plexities of the man, his thoughts, and 
his deeds have been viewed only in frag- 
ments by later generations, as various 
political factions struggled to “wear th 
mantle of Jefferson.” 
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HORNS, STRINGS AND HARMONY 
By Arthur H. Benade. Doubleday « 
Company, Anchor Books, Garden City 
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LABOR LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 

By Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert 
A. Levine, Rutgers Press, 
New Brunswick, 1960. 188 
pp. $5.00. 

Adult educators interested in and con- 
cerned about a cooperative Union-Univer 
sity approach to labor leadership educa 
tion will find much of value in this pub- 
lication. 


University 
New Jersey. 


The authors devote the first chapter to 
a historical perspective of labor education, 
the last chapter to future perspective and 
the thirteen chapters between to a de- 
tailed discussion of the basic labor educa- 
tion services and the Union-Leadership 
Academy offered by Rutgers University 
and developed through cooperative efforts 
of union officials and university faculty. 

Although 
to the 


sions, 


devoted 
services of classes, discus 
summer schools and 
emphasis is devoted to the 
Union-Leadership Academy, its concept, 
administration, curriculum and evaluation 


some discussion is 
basic 
conferences, 


councils the 


Kerrison and Levine predict that be 
cause of the rapid development since 1944 
of Union-University interest in labor edu 
cation that the future holds great promise 
for the establishment of a serious, full 
fledged, national program of labor educa 
tion. They that 
embark labor education 
programs careful thought should be given 
to the nature of the Union-University 
relationships which should be established, 


warn however, before 


agencies upon 


how program continuity might be main- 
tained, and what provisions can be made 
for individual growth and personal ad- 
vancement 


“Take a Letter” 

Dartnell Corp. reports that average cost 
1960 has reached 
if you dictate 30 letters a day, 
1 costs $48.90 daily, 
almost $13,000 a year. In 1953, a business 
letter $1.17. The 


is author of about twice as much wordage 


a business letter in 


correspondence 


cost average executive 


as the average professional writer 
he dictates 333,000 words per year 


Meeting at 3:08 P. M. 
According to Methods, 


offbeat timing for starting meetings does 


Management 
wonders for insuring punctuality a 
meeting scheduled at 10:04 got off to an 
scheduled for 10 
a person who is customarily 


earlier start than one 
o'clock 
15 minutes late for a three o’clock ap 
pointment usually manages to be on time 
for a 3:08 appointment. For meetings, a 
real hard chair (just plain wood or steel) 
chair a chair with a 
little padding, a 30-minute chair... a 
reasonably well-padded chair is good for 
40 minutes. According to Executive Com- 
1/10 of 
held 


nation’s top 100 industrial firms over last 
18 months 


is a 20-minute 


munications, 
300,000 


Inc., only some 


company meetings among 


were effective estimated 


cost of waste: above $250 million a year. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


HOPI KACHINAS 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 10 min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y., $100. 

This is the first in a series of films 
on the American West, photographed by 
Jack Breed, considered the finest scenic 
photographer in the country. This film’s 
accurate explanation of the commonly 
seen but seldom understood Kachina 
Dolls provides the key to the true mean- 
ing of the entire Hopi Culture. It is 
invaluable as an aid to understanding 
Indian Culture; suitable for adult edu- 
cation classes and community groups. 


NAVAJO SILVERSMITH 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 10% min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., $120. 

An award winning film about Navajo 
silvercraft, photographed by Jack Breed. 
An accurate and vivid demonstration of 
a unique art. High School social studies 
classes, college anthropology and arts and 
crafts classes, and adult community 
groups will all enjoy this film. 


IRELAND—A FAMILY OF 
KILLARNEY 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 16 min. Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California, $130. 

An unusually picturesque film for 
groups of young people or adults in- 
terested in Ireland, Irish people, and the 
adventurous life of the O'Reilly family. 
This film emphasizes certain areas in the 
following subjects: social studies, geog- 
raphy, and history. It is useful for such 
courses as Modern Europe, World Geog- 
raphy, Our European Neighbors. 


SPAIN—THE MATEO FAMILY OF 
MADRID 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 16 min. Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California. $130. 

A charming, interesting film for young 
people’s clubs and adult groups interested 
in Spain. The film emphasizes certain 
areas in the following subjects: social 
studies, geography, history, Spanish 
language. It is useful for such courses 
as Modern Europe, World Geography, 
Our European Neighbors, European 
Problems. A Spanish sound track is also 
available and can be used effectively 
after one term of Spanish, as well as on 
more advanced levels for language prac- 
tice, and to provide conversational skills. 


OUTLAW COUNTRY 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 13% min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., $120. 

An unusual and authentic documentary 
film on the Southwest plunges into the 
seldom-seen hinterlands of southern Utah 
and northern Arizona. This primitively 
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beautiful area has been photographed by 
Jack Breed, who brings to the screen 
superb photography, magnificent color 
effects, and interesting continuity of 
subject matter. 

Infamous 19th Century outlaws fled 
to this country where the law dared 
not follow. But most significant is the 
one successful attempt to establish a 
permanent civilization in this region. 
Harassed by raiding Apaches, a little- 
known Indian tribe fled to a hidden side 
sanctum of the Grand Canyon. A 
notorious outlaw taught them how to 
irrigate their farms. Their land and cul- 
ture, in the midst of barren desolation, 
makes the most striking contrast in this 
film of contrasts. 


THE WORKSHOP PROCESS 

l6mm., B & W’, Sound, 8 min. Depart- 
ment of Visual Communication, Univers- 
ity of California Extension, Los Angeles 
24, California. $55. Also available for 
rental. 


Filmed during an actual workshop, the 
movie clearly illustrates the entire pro- 
cedure involved in the creation of a suc- 
cessful workshop from the very first plan- 
ning stages to the final evaluation of 
results achieved. Here you see the climate 
of the workshop in action . . . the build- 
ing of a democratic structure based en- 
tirely on the professional problems, in- 
terests and needs of the individual. Steps 
described in the film include pre-planning ; 
staff training; workshop in action; tan- 
gible outcome; intangible outcome; and 
evaluation. All the factors involved in 
setting up a workshop are contained in 
the film. 

This film is of value in all fields of 
endeavor where people are concerned with 
more effective ways of teaching adults. 


EXPOSURE 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 9 min. Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th, Nex 
York 1, N. Y. $30. 

Deals with the urgency of the refugee 
and displaced persons plight. 


QUETICO 


16 mm., Color, Sound, 22 min. Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th, New 
York 1, N. ¥. $200. Rental $10. 

Story of the million-acre natural wil- 
derness athwart the Minnesota-Ontario 
boundary, established jointly by Canada 
and the U. S. 


PERSON TO PERSON 
COMMUNICATION 


16 mm., 14 min. Roundtable Produc- 
tions, 8737 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, California. $100 B & W’, $200 color. 


25 Participant's Manuals, $27.50. 


A film designed to improve our abilities 
to listen, to communicate with and to 
understand others. It analyzes the major 
barriers to interpersonal understanding 
and demonstrates specific, practical 
methods for overcoming these barriers, 
(A McMurry-Gold Production.) 


~CONTEMPORARY FILMS~ 


AWARD 
WINNER 


International 


Film 


Festival 


CANNES 


UNIVERSE 


This is a voyage to awe and amaze you 
by its limitless distance and by the 
daring of men who chart the unknown 
depths of space. You explore the solar 
system, the pockmarked moon, earth's 
sister planets, the gaseous geysers of 
our sun. Beyond our Milky Way you 
encounter other galaxies swirling into 
infinity . . . truly an amazing trip. 

16mm B & W Sd. . 28 minutes 
Rental: $7.00 . . . Sale: $130 


F a 
eR FR SS 


THE LADY FROM 
PHILADELPHIA 


A widely acclaimed film of Marion An- 
derson's triumphant tour of Southeast 
Asia as presented on the CBS TV net- 
work, SEE IT NOW series. This mag- 
nificent film reveals not only her rare 
gift as one of the world's greatest sing- 
ers, but also her equally inspiring abil- 
ity to communicate through the spoken 
word. We travel to The Philippines, 
Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya and 
India to see and hear this celebrated 
artist of whom Arturo Toscanini said, 
"A voice like yours is heard once in a 
hundred years." 


16mm Sd. Black and White 
Running Time: 60 min. 
Rental: $25.00 (to non-admission 
audiences) 


Send For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding Social Study Films 


Contemporary films ine : 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. AL. New York 1, 
New York ORegon 5-7220 
Midwest Office: 

614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


Literacy Rate Increasing 

A recent report from the Indian Adult 
Education Journal indicated that in 1951 
the census showed an over-all literacy rate 
of 16.61 percent for that country. In 1959 


a preliminary census study found 40 
percent literacy. Although some officials 
feel that the preliminary sample may not 
be representative there are strong indica- 
tions that India is making progress in 
improving her literacy rate. 
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bring the 
people 

Teachers work ims with clerical 
aides to relieve them of paperwork and 
Franklin School 
of Lexington, Massachusetts. The chil 


dren are d 1 int roups according to 


secretarial cl 


reading j srouped for arith 
metic—again a rding to ability. One 
class may be ry large—one part-time 

i pl ne and projector 
ip to 90 pupils at one 


teacher uses 
to teach pen 
time. The next class may be very small 
Teachers teacl 
excel. 

In Appleton, Wisconsin, 
mary schools permit tl 


ts in which they 


ungraded pri- 
children to move 
ahead in accordai their individual 
abilities. 

In New York City a powerful program 
is in effect whicl iy present a blue 
print for loc: talent and re 
ducing delinqu 

In Washington inty, Maryland, tele 
vision brin h t teachers and equip 
ment to thousat hildren. 

Under the Harvard plan brilliant 
dents are attracted to tl 


fession. 


teaching 


Schools of Tor w—Today! pre- 
sents a vivid picture kind of ex- 
perimentation whicl mises to lift the 
level of American education while it helps 
to solve the critical problems of quantity 
and quality. 


THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE 
AMERICAN MIND 

By Merrill D. Peterson. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 546 pp 
$& 50. 


I on the history 


Jefferson made, but a book on 
of Thomas Jefferson. 
have attempted to chart Jefferson’s 
course in American thought and imagina- 
tion, beginning with the moment of his 
death nearly one hundred and thirty-four 
years ago.” So says author Merrill D 
Peterson in the preface to his book, Th 
Jefferson Image American Mind. 
It is a fresh and evocative study of the 
growth of the Jeffersonian image and its 
great impact upon the political and in- 
tellectual development of the United 
the galaxy of great 
tesmen—from John C 


1am Lincoln to Wood- 


n and Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“This is not a 


y made 


noun al 
Wils« 
» formed the Jefferson image and 
; progress from a partisan polit- 
into a major cultural hero. 
’s ideas have frequently been 
o all men, each shaping them 
with his own philosophy or 
uring the Civil War, he was 
by Southern segregational- 
forces, by agrarian con- 
radicals. His 
during the expanding 


and industrial 


| 
1870's, and a godless, 
erson was seen as one of 
Civil War. At the turn 
was appraised in a new 


light by Theodore Roosevelt, who saw 
Jefferson as an expansionist and imperial- 
ist. The image was once again transformed 
with the coming of » New Deal and 
another Roosevelt, hen Jefferson be- 
came the symbol of democratic liberal- 
ism. In the past quarter-century the image 
has transcended partisan politics to 
become a dominant intellectual figure 
and America’s prototype of the universal 
man. Professor Peterson shows how these 
varied images have always paralleled the 
political climate of the time; the com- 
plexities of the man, his thoughts, and 
his deeds have been viewed only in frag- 
ments by later generations, as various 
political factions struggled to “wear th 
mantle of Jefferson.” 

By using Jefferson as the touchstone, 
this book offers a p 
on the 
ethos. It shows how the search for a 
simple and coherent image of Jefferson 
has always reflected 


trating commentary 
development of our democratic 


America’s troubled 
search for the image of itself 


HORNS, STRINGS AND HARMONY 

By Arthur H. Benade. 
Company, Anchor Books, 
Vew York ] 

The primary purpose of the new 
Science Study Series, of which Horns 
Strings and Harmony is an outstanding 
example, is to prov | 


Doubleday & 
; Garden City, 
271 pp. 95¢. 


Fr 


a survey of physics 

within the grasp of the young student and 

the layman. Part of a fresh approach to 

the teaching and study of physics initiated 

at MIT in 1956 by the 

Study Committee, this series offers to 
, 


students and to the 


writing of distinguish 


Physical Science 


general public the 
d authors on every 
aspect of physics from the role of physics 
in the world of man, his technology and 
civilization, to biographical studies of the 
great men of physics and their contribu- 
tions 

Arthur Benade, the author of Horns, 
Strings, and Harmony, is accomplished as 

flutist, as a nuclear physicist, and as a 
physics teacher. These qualifications make 
into the world of 
science and art which is musical acous- 


him a capable guid 


tics. Beginning with a clear exposition of 
the terms a definite understanding of 
which is prerequisite to the enlightening 
exploration of musical vibrators, Mr 
Benade pays a brief visit to our ears, 
which enable us to pick out certain kinds 
of sounds as being different from others. 
He then tells how music, taking full ad- 
vantage of the natural characteristics of 
vibrating bodies and our ears, is formed 
by pianos, violins, trumpets, oboes, flutes 
and many other instruments. In addition, 
the reader is introduced to the evolution 
of various instruments and, if mechani 

inclined, can build his own trumpet 


This delightful excursion into the world 

of music is the first modern book to give 

rehensive account of both 

the scientific and the aesthetic nature of 
music. 


a clear and comp 


LABOR LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 

By Irvine L.. H. Kerrison and Herbert 
A. Levine, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1960. 188 
pe. $5.00. 

Adult educators interested in and con- 
cerned about a cooperative Union-Univer- 
sity approach to labor leadership educa 
tion will find much of value in this pub 
lication. 

The authors devote the first chapter to 
a historical perspective of labor education, 
the last chapter to future perspective and 
the thirteen chapters between to a de- 
tailed discussion of the basic labor educa- 
tion services and the Union-Leadership 
Academy offered by Rutgers University 
and developed through cooperative efforts 
of union officials and university faculty. 

Although some discussion is devoted 
to the basic services of classes, discus- 
summer schools and 
councils the emphasis is devoted to the 
Union-Leadership Academy, its concept, 
administration, curriculum and evaluation. 


sions, conferences, 


Kerrison and Levine predict that be- 
cause of the rapid development since 1944 
of Union-University interest in labor edu- 
cation that the future holds great promise 
for the establishment of a serious, full 
fledged, national program of labor educa 
tion. They warn however, that before 
agencies embark upon labor education 
programs careful thought should be given 
to the nature of the Union-University 
relationships which should be established, 
how program continuity might be main- 
tained, and what provisions can be made 
for individual growth and personal ad- 
vancement 


“Take a Letter” 

Dartnell Corp. reports that average cost 
ot a business letter in 1960 has reached 
$1.80 . . . if you dictate 30 letters a day, 
your correspondence costs $48.90 daily, 
almost $13,000 a year. In 1953, a business 
letter cost $1.17. The average executive 
is author of about twice as much wordage 
as the average professional writer 
he dictates 333,000 words per year 


Meeting at 3:08 P. M. 
According to Methods, 


offbeat timing for starting meetings does 


Management 


wonders for insuring punctuality mea 
meeting scheduled at 10:04 got off to an 
earlier start than one scheduled for 10 
o'clock a person who is customarily 
15 minutes late for a three o'clock ap- 
pointment usually manages to be on time 
for a 3:08 appointment. For meetings, a 
real hard chair (just plain wood or steel) 
is a 20-minute chair a chair with a 
little padding, a 30-minute chair... a 
reasonably well-padded chair is good for 
40 minutes. According to Executive Com 
munications, Inc., only 1/10 of some 
300,000 company meetings held among 
nation’s top 100 industrial firms over last 
18 months were effective estimated 
cost of waste: above $250 million a year 


Adult Leadership 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


HOPI KACHINAS 


16 mm., Color, Sound, 10 min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y., $100. 

This is the first in a series of films 
on the American West, photographed by 
Jack Breed, considered the finest scenic 
photographer in the country. This film’s 
accurate explanation of the commonly 
seen but seldom understood Kachina 
Dolls provides the key to the true mean- 
ing of the entire Hopi Culture. It is 
invaluable as an aid to understanding 
Indian Culture; suitable for adult edu- 
cation classes and community groups. 


NAVAJO SILVERSMITH 


16 mm., Color, Sound, 10% min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. a $120. 


An award winning film about Navajo 
silvercraft, photographed by Jack Breed. 
An accurate and vivid demonstration of 
a unique art. High School social studies 
classes, college anthropology and arts and 
crafts classes, and adult community 
groups will all enjoy this film. 


IRELAND—A FAMILY OF 
KILLARNEY 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 16 min. Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California, $130. 

An unusually picturesque film for 
groups of young people or adults in- 
terested in Ireland, Irish people, and the 
adventurous life of the O'Reilly family. 
This film emphasizes certain areas in the 
following subjects: social studies, geog- 
raphy, and history. It is useful for such 
courses as Modern Europe, World Geog- 
raphy, Our European Neighbors. 


SPAIN--THE MATEO FAMILY OF 
MADRID 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 16 min. Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California. $130. 

A charming, interesting film for young 
people’s clubs and adult groups interested 
in Spain. The film emphasizes certain 
areas in the following subjects: social 
studies, geography, history, Spanish 
language. It is useful for such courses 
as Modern Europe, World Geography, 
Our European Neighbors, European 
Problems. A Spanish sound track is also 
available and can be used effectively 
after one term of Spanish, as well as on 
more advanced levels for language prac- 
tice, and to provide conversational skills. 


OUTLAW COUNTRY 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 13% min. ACI 
Productions, 56 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., $120. 

An unusual and authentic documentary 
film on the Southwest plunges into the 
seldom-seen hinterlands of southern Utah 
and northern Arizona. This primitively 
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beautiful area has been photographed by 
Jack Breed, who brings to the screen 
superb photography, magnificent color 
effects, and interesting continuity of 
subject matter. 

Infamous 19th Century outlaws fled 
to this country where the law dared 
not follow. But most significant is the 
one successful attempt to establish a 
permanent civilization in this region. 
Harassed by raiding Apaches, a little- 
known Indian tribe fled to a hidden side 
sanctum of the Grand Canyon. A 
notorious outlaw taught them how to 
irrigate their farms. Their land and cul- 
ture, in the midst of barren desolation, 
makes the most striking contrast in this 
film of contrasts. 


THE WORKSHOP PROCESS 

l6mm., B & W’, Sound, 8 min. Depart- 
ment of Visual Communication, Untvers- 
ity of California Extension, Los Angeles 
24, California. $55. Also available for 
rental, 

Filmed during an actual workshop, the 
movie clearly illustrates the entire pro- 
cedure involved in the creation of a suc- 
cessful workshop from the very first plan- 
ning stages to the final evaluation of 
results achieved. Here you see the climate 
of the workshop in action . . . the build- 
ing of a democratic structure based en- 
tirely on the professional problems, in- 
terests and needs of the individual. Steps 
described in the film include pre-planning ; 
staff training; workshop in action; tan- 
gible outcome; intangible outcome; and 
evaluation. All. the factors involved in 
setting up a workshop are contained in 
the film. 

This film is of value in all fields of 
endeavor where people are concerned with 
more effective ways of teaching adults. 


EXPOSURE 

16 mm., B & WW, Sound, 9 min. Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th, New 
York 1, N. Y. $30. 

Deals with the urgency of the refugee 
and displaced persons plight. 


QUETICO 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 22 min. Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th, New 
York 1, N. Y. $200. Rental $10. 

Story of the million-acre natural wil- 
derness athwart the Minnesota-Ontario 
boundary, established jointly by Canada 


+ 


and the U. S. 


PERSON TO PERSON 
COMMUNICATION 


16 mm., 14 min. Roundtable Produc- 
tions, 8737 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, California. $100 B & W’, $200 color. 
25 Participant's Manuals, $27.50. 


A film designed to improve our abilities 
to listen, to communicate with and to 
understand others. It analyzes the major 
barriers to interpersonal understanding 
and demonstrates specific, practical 
methods for overcoming these barriers. 
(A MecMurry-Gold Production.) 


*CONTEMPORARY FILMS- 


Se 


AWARD 
WINNER 
International 
Film 


Festival 


CANNES 


UNIVERSE 


This is a voyage to awe and amaze you 
by its limitless distance and by the 
daring of men who chart the unknown 
depths of space. You explore the solar 
system, the pockmarked moon, earth's 
sister planets, the gaseous geysers of 
our sun. Beyond our Milky Way you 
encounter other galaxies swirling into 
infinity . . . truly an amazing trip. 


28 minutes 


Sale: $130 


16mm B & W Sd. . 
Rental: $7.00 .. . 


— : 
A widely acclaimed film of Marion An- 
derson's triumphant tour of Southeast 
Asia as presented on the CBS TV net- 
work, SEE IT NOW series. This mag- 
nificent film reveals not only her rare 
gift as one of the world's greatest sing- 
ers, but also her equally inspiring abil- 
ity to communicate through the spoken 
word. We travel to The Philippines, 
Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya and 
India to see and hear this celebrated 
artist of whom Arturo Toscanini said, 


"A voice like yours is heard once in a 
hundred years." , 


16mm Sd. Black and White 
Running Time: 60 min. 
Rental: $25.00 (to non-admission 
audiences) 


Send For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding Social Study Films 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. AL. New York 1, 


New York ORegon 5-7220 
Midwest Office: 
614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


Literacy Rate Increasing 

A recent report from the Indian Adult 
Education Journal indicated that in 1951 
the census showed an over-all literacy rate 
of 16.61 percent for that country. In 1959 
a preliminary census study found 40 
percent literacy. Although some officials 
feel that the preliminary sample may not 
be representative there are strong indica- 
tions that India is making progress in 
improving her literacy rate. 
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The Great Debate 
With the leaders hi Pp of AMBROSE 


AEA, the 


September a 


President-elect of 
instituted in 
project designed to realize the civic adult 
education potential of the Nixon-Kennedy 


CALIVER, 
Association 


television discussions. 

The purpose of the project is to en- 
courage, promote, and organize listening 
and viewing groups throughout the Na- 
tion and to follow up the debates with 
discussion of the issues, facts, arguments, 
and proposed action presented by the 
candidates 

Nearly 500 national organizations have 
been invited to alert their local units con- 
cerning the project and each organization 
has been asked to encourage local mem- 
bers to form or join discussion groups 
in homes, schools, and churches. 

A study outline to guide the discussions 
has been developed and it is anticipated 
that local newspapers will carry the out- 
line on the days of the debates so that 
discussion groups may use it, if they see 
fit. 

Interested citizens desirous of seeing 
the project succeed have already con- 
tributed $1,000 toward the cost of printing 
publications and mailing expenses. 

Dr. Caliver said in an interview last 
week, “This may be one of the greatest 
public demonstrations of adult education 
that our Nation has ever undertaken and 
I am hopeful that the project will assist 
every citizen to develop a sense of per- 
sonal commitment to good and responsi- 
ble government which will motivate each 
to choose and vote wisely.” 


Realtors in Adult Education 

GLENN JENSEN represented AEA and 
2 Realtors’ Role in Adult 
Education” at the annual awards day of 
the Colorado Association of Real Estate 


spoke on “The 


B s held this fall at the University 
of o, Boulder. He also served as 
discussion leader at a one-day meeting, 


niversity of Colorado Extension 
aff, devoted to problems in 
University adult education. 


University Adult Educators 

Hersert C. Hunsaker, President of 
\EA, represented the Association at the 
International Conference of University 
Adult Educators held at Sagamore, New 


York, September 3-7 


Citizenship Conference 

ArTHUR P. (JACK) 
ministrator of dult 
York State Department of Education, 
represented AEA at the annual Citizen 
ship Education Conference held in Wash 
ington, D. C 


CRABTREE, Ad 
Education, New 


in September. 


Adult Education Teachers Meet in Gary 

Lours McEnroy, Director of Adult 
Education of the Gary Public Schools, 
and formerly Director of Denver Op- 
portunity School, organized and cond 
ed again this year an adult education 
institute for all Gary adult education 
teachers prior to the beginning of classes 
GLENN JENSEN participated in the pro 
gram discussing the role of the counselor 
in an adult education program. 


CNO 

The report of the Liberal Curriculum 
Project of CNO is in preparation follow- 
ing the field trials by nine organizations. 
The report and a copy of the revised 
Syllabus was sent to each organization 
representative September Ist. The Sylla- 
bus will be published in hardback and 
paperback for issue in January, 1961 
In the meantime the Executive Commit 
tee is seeking foundation support to 
continue the project from one to three 
years. Dr. Merxirretp completed his 
year with the Council on September Ist 
and went immediately to State College 
for Alameda County, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, as Head, Division of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 


Discussion Programs, UCLA 

Reorganization of University of Calli- 
fornia Extension discussion and lecture- 
discussion programs in the arts, human- 
ities, and social sciences in time to serv- 
ice an expected fall rise in enrollments 
has been effected for the greater Los 
Angeles area 

Former University Extension depart- 
ments of general instruction and liberal 
arts have been reorganized as the De 
partment of Arts and Humanities and 
the Department of Social Sciences. Each 
will offer a complete program of credit 
and non-credit classes, conferences, lec- 
tures, residential programs, and lecture- 
discussion courses within its broad subject 
area 


Community Clubs in Mississippi 
\re community development clubs an 
effective medium for education? In order 


to find out the Department of Sociology 
and Rural Life of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Agricultural 
Relations of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, began an intensive study of the 
clubs in Alcorn County. 

The research included four overlapping 
First, extensive 
study of the conditions in the county 
Over 600 rural families were interviewed 
to determine this. Second, operation of 
the clubs was carefully studied, informa 
tion was collected on 629 meetings held 
from 1954 through 1958. The third, or 
educational phase had several aspects 


phases. there was an 


Even though the researchers were in 
terested in use of the clubs to promote 
adoption of certain farm and home prac 
tices, they did not enter directly into the 
club affairs. They helped the county 
agent plan goals and train leaders. 

How effective were these rural com 
munity development clubs in promoting 
adoption of recommended farm practices ? 
Actual measurement of the effectiveness 
of any extension education technique is 
difficult Sut the newly painted mail 
boxes, improved school yards, increasing 
for information, higher scores 
in the annual contest, and greater in 
terest of the town leaders in the rural 
communities indicated clearly that some- 
thing was happening. Community resi- 
dents, business and civic leaders, and ex 
workers agreed that the clubs 
were doing a good job. 


requests 


tension 


San Francisco Committee on the 
Aging Meets 

With the help of the Social Planning 
Committee and staff of San Francisco's 
United Community Fund, the 108-mem- 
ber Mayor’s Committee for the White 
House Conference on the Aging, headed 
by Austin Morris, has set forth the 
size and nature of the problem in San 
Francisco, what is being done about it 
currently, what more needs to be done, 
and who should do it. A workbook pre 
pared by United Community Fund staff 
provides some of the basic information 
incorporated into these endeavors 


Adult Education Week in Maryland 


The Maryland Association for Adult 
Education, subscribing to the policy of its 
national parent organization, supports the 
principle of education 
process throughout life. Each year, during 
Adult Education Week, the Association 
serves as a focus and forum for persons 
and groups interested in educational op- 
portunities which help adults to adjust 
effectively and cope intelligently with our 
rapidly changing world. It hopes to re 
awaken adults to an awareness of Balti 
more’s varied resources for study, formal 
and informal, and for citizens’ participa 
tion in public affairs, community services, 
and the arts. This year’s Adult Education 
Week was celebrated from September 
10-16 with the predominant theme, “To 
America needs in 
formed citizens.” The keynote meeting 


(Please turn to page 137) 
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Russian Elections 
(Continued from page 114) 

its leadership is not an issue in the 
election. Although a voter who does 
not agree with the Party program 
may register his dissent by voting 
against the Party approved candi- 
date, his dissenting vote may be in- 
terpreted as an indication that he 
does not consider the candidate 
competent to carry out the Party 
program. Only if a majority of the 
electorate registered dissenting votes 
or ignored the election would there 
be a possibility of dissatisfaction af- 
fecting policy. This has never hap- 
pened in the Soviet Union. 

A vigorous election campaign con- 
ducted by the Party, trade-unions, 
youth, professional and other orga- 
nizations follows the official nomina- 
tion of candidates. Although the 
outcome of the election is predeter- 
mined by this time, the campaign 
serves to prevent a boycott or lax- 
ness on the part of the electorate, 
and attempts to maximize enthu- 
siasm for the election, the Party and 
the Party program. Workers are 
encouraged to increase productivity 
as a sign of appreciation for the 
Soviet way of life. Usually around 
fifteen million voluntary agitators, 
including numerous non-Party 


Southern Conference Planned 

A number of deans and directors of 
University Extension Divisions and 
Evening Schools in the South met in 
Atlanta in June at the invitation of the 
Southern Regional Education Board to 
consider the holding of a regional con- 
ference on the responsibility of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the field of 
adult education. J. W. Brouriietre of 
Louisiana State University and Joun P. 
Dyer of Tulane were elected co-chairmen 
of a planning committee which later met 
in New Orleans to develop preliminary 
plans. At the second meeting it was 
decided that the University of Tennessee 
would be the host institution, with the 
conference to be held at Gatlinburg in 
the late winter or spring of 1961. 

Other members of the planning com- 
mittee are James E. Arnotp, University 
of Tennessee; James W. Core, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; James R. D. Eppy, 
University of Texas; Corter. K. Hot- 
SAPPLE, Texas Christian University; 
Wiuram C. HurrMan, University of 
Louisville; NrcHoras P. MITCHELL, 
University of South Carolina, who also 
represents AEA; and Joun R. Morton, 
University of Alabama. Consultants are 
Lioyp W. CHAPIN, associate director for 
regional programs, SREB; and PeEter 
Srecie, Center for the Study of Liberal 
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people, participate in the pre-elec- 
tion campaign. The agitators, pre- 
pared and guided by the Party, at- 
tempt to contact every voter prior 
to the election. All media of com- 
munication, including the distribu- 
tion of millions of pamphlets, are 
used. The propaganda emphasizes 
the differences between the U.S.S.R. 
and Tsarist Russia in economy, edu- 
medicine and science and 
particularly in voting privileges. 


cation, 


The election itself is conducted in 
a holiday spirit, with music, flags, 
and portraits of leaders. Since the 
officially approved candidates are 
given almost unanimous support by 
the electorate, the elections serve as 
a demonstration of unity to the 
hostile outside world and to internal 
vacillators and enemies, and as a 
manifestation of confidence in the 
Party leadership. The election is ex- 
pected to enhance the smooth func- 
tioning of the administration, the 
efficiency of the government, to 
increase production, labor produc- 
tivity, Soviet patriotism and friend- 
ship among the numerous nation- 
alities, of the U. S. S. R. The elec- 
tion is not expected to change or 
modify the system of government 
in any way. The government is fully 
controlled by the Party leadership. 


Education for Adults. Serving as Secre- 
tary for the committee is Witi1aMm L., 
BowbEN, regional programs 
SREB. 


associate, 


Theater Groups 

Axspott KAPLAN recently announced, “If 
university extension continues to meet 
with the success that it has in its theater 
group, we will soon have a string of 
professional theaters connected with uni- 
versities across the nation.” Dr. KAPLAN 
the new President of AEA, said that 
“during the coming year, I will do all 
that I can to encourage major univer- 
sities to establish their own theater 
groups and take professional plays on 
tour.” 

JouHn HauseMan, MGM Producer, 
who directed the recent UCLA Extension 
production “The Three Sisters,” will alse 
direct the final evening’s program at the 
Annual Adult Education Conference to 
be held in Denver, October 14-17. 


Rhode Island Legislation 


The following report comes from GRACE 
Gtynn, Chief of the Division of Adult 
Education of Rhode Island: 

“During the 1960 session of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, two important 
pieces of educational legislation were 


An important secondary function 
of the Soviet elections is to indicate 
to the non-Soviet world the great 
solidarity of the Soviet people along 
with their enthusiastic support for 
their government. Workers in other 
countries are expected to be appre- 
ciative of the political rights given to 
Soviet citizens along with significant 
welfare benefits. Thus, the Soviet 
leaders hope that the progress of 
Communist ideology in non-Soviet 
countries will be fostered. 

To people accustomed to demo- 
cratic participation in governmental 
affairs, the role of Soviet citizens in 
choosing their elected representa- 
tives might well seem trivial, and 
even insulting if one considers that 
the participation of the elected rep- 
resentatives in governing the coun- 
try is almost entirely limited to ap- 
proving Party sponsored policies. 
To Soviet citizens the change from 
the Tsarist policy no doubt seems 
extensive and advantageous. How- 
ever, Soviet and Tsarist elections 
are almost identical in one crucial 
respect: Tsarist elections were ma- 
nipulated to support the policies of 
the Tsar; Soviet elections are mani- 
pulated to support the program of 
the Communist Party. 


passed—now Chapters 26 and 27 of the 
Public Laws adult education is af- 
fected in Chapter 27, Section 6. . . state 
aid will be granted for ‘all expenditures 
approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in excess of the basic program’. On 
May 12, 1960, the State Board approved 
rules and regulations for expenditures in 
excess of the basic program, as follows: 

‘Approved expenditures shall include all 
school expenditures made under the di- 
rect control of and included in the budget 
of the school committee excepting: 

(1) All capital outlay and debt service 
expenditures, and 

(2) Any program for which other state 
aid is received.’ 

“Under these rules and _ regulations, 
adult education is approved for state aid. 
The amount of state aid varies and is 
determined by the formula described in 
Section 6. The ratio for adult education 
is the same as for all approved expendi- 
tures. (Our underlining.) Each commu- 
nity received at least 25% and the per- 
centages vary upward to 52.9%.” 
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NAPSAE-AEA 1960 CONFERENCE SCHEDULE, 


HILTON HOTEL, DENVER, COLORADO 
October 14-18, 1960 


Room assignments will be given in the official program. 


MORNING NOON AFTERNOON 
THURSDAY 9:15 - 11:15 1:09-5:00 
Pace 13: NAPSAE visit to Emily Visit to U. S. Air Force 
en ee Griffith Opportunity Academy, Colorado 
School Springs 


REGISTRATION 


9:00 - 10:15 12 :30 - 2:00 2:30 - 4:30 
NAPSAE GENERAL NAPSAE Fellowship, NAPSAE Business Ses 
FRIDAY, SESSION Luncheon sion- Carl E. Minich, 
Octorer 14 10:45 - 12:00 presiding 
NAPSAE Group Meet- 


ings 

Gp. I. How Local Adult 
Educators Work with 
Elementary and Sec 
ondary Educators 

Gp. Il. How Local Adult 
Educators Work with 
Professional Organiza- 
tions of Elementary and 
Secondary Educators 

Gp. III. How Adult Ed- 
ucation Organizations 
Work with State Ed- 
ucation Organizations 

Gp. IV. How can Curri- 
culum Planning for 
Adult Education be Co- 
ordinated with that for 
Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education 


REGISTRATION 


8 :30 - 4:30 12 :30 - 2:00 2:30 - 4:30 
NAPSAE - CAPSAE AEA Opening Luncheon NAPSAE Group Sessions 
SATURDAY, Teacher's Special Day Walter Orr Roberts, Repeat Morning Program 
Octorer 15: 9:00-9:45 Speaker, “Science and | 2:00—AEA Briefing ses 
ey eee the Cultural Gap sion for Leaders and 
NAPSAE Public Rela 

tions Seminar Participants 
E. B. Henderson, Speaker, 2:15—New Mexico Coun 
“New Horizons in Adult cil on Adult Education 


Education Through 
Public Relations” 
10:00 - 12 :00 
NAPSAE Group Sessions 
Gp. I. Promotion and 
Publicity 
Gp. Il. Refresher Course 
in Public Relations 
Gp. III. Improving Rela- 
tions with School Board 
and Power Groups 
Gp. IV. How to Be More 
Creative 
AEA Social Philosophy 
Committee Open Meet 
ing 


9 a.m. to 4+ p.m.—AEA Special Interest Groups (See Page 136 for program highlights ) 


REGISTRATION 


9 :00 - 10:30 12:00 - 1:30 4:15-5:00 
SUNDAY AEA Legislative Policies \EA Social Philosophy | AEA General Session 
O l¢ Committee Meeting Committee “The World Conferen 
Open Luncheon ce on Adult Education, 
Kennetli Benne and Panel, Abbe tt Kaplan and 
Panel 


“Adult Education in 
the National Purpose” 


134 


EVENING 
7 :00 - 9:00 
NAPSAE—Registration 
Visit to Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School 


NAPSAE Administrative 
Workshops 

Gp I. Metropolitan Area 

300,000 and over 

Gp. IL. Cities 100,000 to 
500,000 

Gp. LIL. Urban Commun 
ities—Up to 100,000 

Gp. [V. Suburban Com 
munities—“The Duties 
of a Director” 

Gp. V. Rural Areas 

Gp. VI. State Dept. of 
Education Personnel 

Gp. VIL. Officers of State 
Assns. of Public School 
Adult Educators (Pres 
ent and Potential) 


5:00 


Leave Hotel for Buffalo 
Barbecue in a Rocky 
Mountain retreat 


6:00 - 8:00 
NAPSAE- AEA Presi 


dents’ Reception 


Adult Leadership 
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Monpay, 
Ocroser 17: 


MORNING 


10:45 - 1:30 
AEA Workshop for Reg- 
ional, State and Local 
Adult Education Asso- 
ciations, Rabbi Manuel 
Laderman and Panel 


REGISTRATION 
9:00 - 10:15 
AEA General Session and 
Delegate Assembly : Re- 
port on Brunner Study 
Implementation 
9:15-11:15 
Tour of Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School 
10 :00 - 12:00 
AEA Delegate Assembly 


NOON AFTERNOON EVENING 
1:30 - 5:00 5:00 - 6:00 8:00 - 10:00 
Tour of Martin Co. Plant | AEA General Session,| AEA-NAPSAE Confer- 
“Live Radio Tape Re- ence Banquet, Robert 
cording Session for Blakely, speaker. 
Columbia Broadcasting | 
System's ‘Invitation to 
Learning’ program on 
Jonathan Swift's Gulli- 
vers’ Travels” 
12:00 - 2:00 | 1:30 - 5:00 6:00 - 8:00 
AEA Luncheon and Gen- | Tour of Martin Co. Plant | AEA Social Philosophy 


eral Session, “30th An- 


2:00 - 4:00 


Committee, Dinner 


niversary celebration of A EA General Session | Meeting 

= i . . ae | 3urton W. Kreitlow, 7:00 - 9:00 

ee ig at al | “Adult Education Re- | Tour of Emily Griffith 
Tour of Emily Griffith | search” | Opportunity School 

Opportunity School 4:00 - 6:00 | 8-00 - 9:30 


AEA Delegate Assembly, 
Final Session 


8:00 - 5:00 
AEA Executive 
mittee 
8:45 - 2:30 
Tour U. S. Air 
Academy (with 
| eon) 


TUESDAY, 
Octoser 18: 


Gerontology 
(Continued from page 121) 

have at any age in any present day 

situation. 

Basic concepts which guide pro- 
gram presentation, of a recreational 
nature, for the aging person contain 
information which should be 
and used by who 
are placed in recreationist positions 
by agencies primarily 


dis- 
seminated those 
organized to 
service community needs. Some of 
these underlying principles concern 
needed knowledge of the 
types of activities which 
proven beneficial to older 
adults, and methods and materials in 
organizing recreational activities for 
the aging person. 


aging 
process, 


have 


The recreationist can understand 
the problems of aging persons and 
with understanding enable them to 
achieve some satisfying experience. 
Gerontology contains certain basic 
the apprehension — of 
which offers a ready path toward 
the understanding of the process of 
aging and the inherent problems 
that are with aging. 
There is a great body of human 
knowledge, technique, and method- 


knowledge, 


coincidental 


OCTOBER, 1960 


AEA Closing General 
Session, Abbott Kaplan, 

| presiding 

Dramatic presentation, U. 

| of California Theatre 

| Group of Hollywood 

| Celebrities 


Ce ymi- 


Force 
lunch- | 


| 
{ 


ology that the professionally pre- 
pared recreational worker can uti- 
lize in servicing the needs of aging 
persons. Growth, development, and 
decline of the human organism 
throughout the life span is part of 
the knowledge which is available to 
the recreationist working with sen- 
ior citizens. Only when such infor- 
mation is brought to bear upon the 
problem will adequate opportunities 
be provided for the older adults’ 
continued participation within com- 
munity affairs. 

With a growing aging population 
in the United States as a result of 
advances in and medical 
techniques, it behooves institutions 
of higher education to further the 
cause of education by providing 
instructional work for those 
who intend to serve this particular 
portion of the population. Such a 
course of study is not only effective 


science 


such 


for those who are professionally 
preparing themselves for service, but 
also for the aging adult who wants 
a better understanding of what is 
taking place within him, how he may 
orient thinking toward such 
change, where he can discover ex- 


his 


periences that will satisfy his par- 
ticular needs, and from whom he 
can expect support and assistance 
when he can no longer help himself. 

Gerontology, the study of the 
aging process, is not negative knowl- 
edge only presenting facts about the 
inexorable passage of time. It is a 
positive fund of knowledge which 
can stimulate the possessor to help 
himself instead of depending upon 
others to do things for him which 
he can do, perhaps even better. Such 
knowledge acts as a preventative for 
depression of the soul and regression 
of the mind. It allows some purpose- 
ful interest to penetrate the other- 
wise meaningless existence which 
many older adults allow themselves 
to sink into, and to a certain extent 
inhibits the deterioration of the 
organic structure. When individuals 
are alert, when they are active, when 
they are stimulated to participate in 
social, cultural, mental, educational, 
physical, and creative pursuits their 
organic structure reflects such ac- 
tivity. Carriage is straighter, muscle 
tonus is firmer, blood circulation is 
better, and the individual’s entire 
physiological condition strengthened. 
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As the ine 
about the aging process, what is 
happening to him internally and 
externally, if 


lividual is better informed 


has a knowledge 
about what he can do to help him 
self he will generally try to achieve 
if not physically in bodily health 
then most assuredly in mental health. 
Gerontology deals with the aging 
process. Recreational service is a 
technique which may enable the in- 
dividual to achieve recognition and 
status within his own community, to 
feel a sense of belongingness. Too 
many older adults have been left 
high and dry after they have retired. 
The community feels that their pro 
ductive days are over and leaves 
them to their own devices. No one 
seeks them out and they are omitted 
from very nearly all of the functions 
which the community provides. By 
ignoring the needs of the aging for 
socialization, participation and satis 
faction either in individual or group 
activities, communities condemn the 
older person to a slow death through 
isolation. 
Recreational service emphasizes 
intellectual, 
emotional, spiritual, and social ma- 
turity. It includes methods that en 


factors that promote 


courage adult participation. Through 
research and observation significant 
facts and figures about older adults 
in our population should be gathered. 
The various policies and practices 
of organizations and agencies that 
serve this age group must be widely 
spread. The conventions and tradi 
tions that affect the possibility for 
self-realization must be examined. 


Social taboos, and 


restrictions, 
mores need to be discussed frankly 
so that old prejudices may be re 
moved. Services which recreational 
agencies and systems provide for the 
aging person must be augmented by 
a broader knowledge of gerontology 
in order that richer, creative, and 
satisfving experiences can be of 
fered 

Juestions which inevitably de 
velop when gerontology is discussed 
are tl 
hould 


snout 


ie following: At what age 
a person retire from produc 
tive work? What problems do re- 
tired individuals face ? What prepa- 
ration for retirement is desirable, 
and when should this preparation 
What education should all 


Please turn to page 138) 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 
Program Highlights 
Sunday, October 16, 1960 
ADULT EDUCATION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY— 


Section No. 1 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—“How Much of the Employee Does the Company 
Own?” 
Robert F. Risley, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon—‘‘Frontiers We Face in Industrial Education” 
William E. Bright, Jr., Employee Develop- 
ment, Pure Oil Company 
1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—*Executive Behavior—Theory vs. Practice” 
Wilton A. Wilkins, Management Develop- 
ment, International Business Machine Cor- 
poration 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT—Section No. 2 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—“The Community Development Process” 
Eugene I. Johnson, Civic Education Center, 
Washington University, and panel 
1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—" Recent Research in Community Development” 
Katherine Lackey, Community Development 
Section 
“A History of Community 
American Universities” 
Bertis L. Jones, San Francisco United Com- 
munity Fund 


Development in 


EDUCATION FOR AGING 
9:00 to 11:30 A.M. 


Section No. 3 
“The Senior Citizen—Part of the Problem 
Part of the Answer” 

Mrs. Lottie More, Adult Homemaking Educa- 
tion, Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion; Guy Fox, Adult Education Council of 
Denver, and panel 

12:00 Noon Luncheon—“New Dimensions in Education for the Aging” 
Eugene A. Friedman, Extension 
University of Wisconsin 


Division, 


EDUCATION FOR NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING ADULTS 

AND 

FUNDAMENTAL AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
Sections No. 4 and 6 
10:30 A. M. to Noon—* Media of Communication” 
“The Picture” 

Arthur P. Crabtree, Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation 

“What Television-Radio Can Do” 

George D. Crothers, Columbia Broadcasting 

System 


1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—Work-discussion groups 


FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


Section No. 5 


—“Current Problems in Financing Adult 


Education” 
William M. Barr, Millburn Adult School, and 
panel 


Adult Leadership 
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HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION—Section No. 7 
12:15 P.M. 


Luncheon—"Priorities in Family Life Education” 
Wallace C. Fulton, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—*Co-operative Planning to Meet Family Life 
Education Priorities in the Community” 
Mrs. Lottie E. More, Adult Homemaking 
Education, Colorado State Department of 


Kducation, and panel 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS EDUCATION—Section No. 8 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M. Persons: 


“Texchange of Education, Policy or 
Delusion” 

Ik. Raymond Platig, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver 


1:30 to 4 P. M.— Morning program concluded 


LABOR EDUCATION 
9-00 to 10:30 A.M. 


Section No. 9 
Combined meeting with Residential Adult 
Education, Section 13 
“The Future of the Labor Education Section- 
Problems and Potentialities” 


Jules 


Communication Workers of 


America, and panel 


Pagano, 


1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—Morning program concluded—Labor Education 


Section only 
LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 
9-00 to 10:30 A.M. 


Section No. 10 
“Liberal Adult Education—Antidote to Creeping 
Specialization” 
Howard Higman, Sociology, University of 
Colorado 
1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—*Adventures in Programming Liberal Education 
for Adults” 
Theodore P. Gnagey, The South Orange- 
Maplewood Adult School 
“An Overview of Experimental Programs in 
Liberal Education for Adults” 
Staff member, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Iducation for Adults 
“Fund for Adult Education—Experiences in 
Supporting Liberal Education for Adults” 
Staff member, FAE 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS EDUCATION 
9:00 to 10:30 A.M. 


Section No. 11 
“A Report on Research on Metropolitan 
Leadership” 
Linton Freeman, Maxwell School, Syracuse 
University 


1:30 to 4:00 P. M. Adult 


“Implications of Research for 
\ffairs Education” 
Gordon Selman, University of British Colum- 
bia; Harold Vaughn, Syracuse University, 
and panel 


Public 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


Section No. 12 
“Research on Adult Education Drop-outs” 
Robert Ewigleben, Ft. Wayne Branch, Purdue 
University 
“Michigan State-wide Research on Community 
School Status” 
George Eyster, Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Please turn to page 138) 
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In the News 


(Continued from page 132) 
was moderated by WILMER BELL with 
CuHarLES MAYLAN, JR. and JAMES Fan- 
SEEN engaging in conversation with AN- 
GELA BamBacE, Bos GNEISER, ALBERT 
JoHNsTton and Mrs. EtMer WEISHEIT. 


Adult Education in an Urban 
University 

More than 30 Milwaukee area organ- 
izations cooperated with the University 
of Wisconsin- Milwaukee in sponsoring a 
conference on October 28-29 dedicated to 
“The Role of the University in an Urban 
Setting.” It was a featured event of the 
5th anniversary celebration of State 
supported higher education in Milwaukee. 
One of the key sessions was devoted to 
problems of “Bringing the Resources of 
the University to the Community 
Through Education For Adults.”’ Keynote 
addresses were delivered by BEN WeEstT. 
Mayor of Nashville, and Henry T. 
HEALD, President of the Ford Foundation. 


NM 


National Goals 

The President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals anounced it will release its 
report in December, 1960. 
active on the Goals Commission are 
Henry M. Wriston, its Chairman; 
James Conant, CLARK Kerr and JAMES 
B. KILutan, Jr. 


Educators 


Missouri Conference 

The Missouri Adult Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual conference Sep- 
tember 29-30, at Columbia, to explore 
New Directions in Adult Education. 

At the first general JoHN 
McGowan, Assistant Director of Coun- 
seling Service, University of Missouri, 
discussed “Applied Psychology in Adult 
Education.” At the second session 
Herpert C. HuNsAKER, AEA President, 
talked about “New Directions From the 
National Level” and at the final session 
FatHER T. P. Mauer, Director of the 
Department of Education, Human Rela- 
tions Center of St. Louis University, dis- 
cussed “Intellectual Stimulation.” 

EARNEST BRANDENBURG, FRANK HEAG- 
ERTY, and PAULINE GARRETT presided 
over the sessions which included a num- 
ber of excellent group and panel dis- 
cussions. 


sessit 1 


Adult Education in India 

\ call to the universities of India to 
establish departments of adult education 
was given by the Executive Committee 
of the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion, which met in New Delhi this sum: 
mer. The Committee asked the Uni- 
versities to organize training for adult 
education workers, and other educational 
programs for adults and to conduct re- 
search and studies in the problems of the 
field. It asked the University Grants 
Commission and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to financially support such univer- 
sities as were willing to establish adult 
education departments. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Dr. MoHAN SINHA MEHTA, Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajasthan University. 
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Special Interest Groups 
(Continued from page 137) 
“Needs and Interests of Adults” 
Helen Evans, University of Southern Illinois 
“Use of Television in Teaching Adults” 
Lawrence McKune, University of the Air, 
Michigan State University 
“Dissertation as a Vehicle for Adult Education 
Research” 
Howard J. Dillon, Department of Education, 
Michigan State University 
1:30 to 4:00 P. M.— Morning program concluded 
“Status of Current Research on the Aging” 


RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION—Section No. 13 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—Combined meeting with Labor Education, 
Section No. 9 
sridges of Understanding through Residential 
Adult Education” 
R. Alex Sim, Chief Citizenship Officer, 
Government of Canada 
RURAL ADULT EDUCATION—Section No. 14 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—“*Some New Approaches to Rural Adult Educa- 
tion in the Innermountain Area” 
William W. Reeder, Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University, and symposium 


1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—* 


1:30 to 4:00 P. M.—“ Directive Factors Related to Participation and 
Leadership Development and their Implica- 
tions for Adult Educators” 

Septima P. Clark, Highlander Folk School 
“Research Project Report” 
Stephen Brower, Utah State Cooperative 
Extension Service, and William W. Reeder 


TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION— 
Section No. 15 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—“Case Studies of Training Programs” 
John R. Craddock, Ball State Teachers 
College, and panel 
1:30 to 4:00 P. M~—Morning program concluded 
YOUNG ADULT EDUCATION—Section No. 16 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—*“Highlights of Young Adult Research, Surveys 
and Projects” 
Margaret K. Hale, The Salvation Army, and 
panel 
1:30 to 4 P. M.—“Young Adult Programs and Problems’”’ 
Carol Ann Jacobson, RYUSA, and panel 


conducted by high schools, universities 
or churches, and the number is growing. 
However, the bulk of participants are 
from the middle income groups. Professor 
London and others are disturbed about 
the relative absence of any widespread 
participation by those with lower incomes. 


California Grant 

Jack Lonpon, associate professor of 
adult education, has just announced re- 
ceipt by the University of California of a 
$100,000 contract award from the U. $ 
Office of Education to enable him to 
examine underlying public attitudes to- 
wards adult education. Scheduled to get “The lower income classes, including 

derway in September, the three year the aged and the minority groups, have a 
research program will be carried on under great and expanding impact on the public 
Survey Research 


} 


the auspices of the body. In general they could profit greatly 
Center at the Berkeley campus. from adult education, yet for the most 

An estimated 15,000,000 U. S. residents part they are least touched by it,” Pro- 
are enrolled in one or another program of fessor London declared. He feels adult 
organized adult education such as those classes should have a broader appeal, 


Gerontology 
(Continued from page 136) 

adults have concerning the physi- 
ology of the aging process? What 
aspects of family-life education will 
help to assure happiness for the 
older adult? How can there be 
brought about a general improve- 
ment in the attitude toward the later 
years of life so that these years will 
be spent in interesting and exciting 
activities ? What part can the recre- 
ationist play in meeting some of the 
needs of the aging person? What 
are the techniques that recreationists 
may utilize in working with aging 
individuals? What techniques are 
most effective? When should such 
techniques be brought into play? 
What agencies are dedicated to the 
provision of 
population ? 


service to the aging 


Kach of these questions opens a 
wide range of problems which have 
to be resolved before any satisfac- 
tory opportunities are rendered to 
the aged. Techniques and methods 
acquired by the recreationist are 
many and varied to meet changing 
situations and Older 
adult groups can be formed where 
common interests are found. Inter- 


conditions. 


est groups vary in size and talent, 
some being given over to “just talk- 
ing’ while others form the nucleus 
from which planning and activities 


will spring. Socializing instead of 
promote 


rationalizing will whole 
new areas of interest and skills to 
be developed by the individual. 


stating, “Adult education agencies have a 
public responsibility to design educational 
programs for those not presently being 
reached.” 

Through interviews in Richmond and 
Oakland, the investigator hopes to obtain 
a clearer idea of what attitudes lead 
some people to take adult classes, why 
others are interested but do nothing about 
enrolling, and why some apparently are 
not interested at all. With this informa- 
tion in hand Professor London hopes that 
adult educators will be better equipped to 
develop and “merchandise” education pro- 
grams in order to attract a broader selec- 
tion of students. 

James T. Carey, associate professor of 
sociology at Golden Gate College in San 
Francisco, will join the staff of the 
Survey Research Center as associate di- 
rector of the project. CHartes Y. GLock, 
professor of sociology and social institu- 
tions at Berkeley, is director of the Sur- 
vey Research Center which will assist in 
the undertaking. 


Adult Leadership 
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WHAT ARE you de 
members for AEA, U 
\ssociati n | ive unuUusUu 
What do you find has w 


cruiting Membership in 


portant now. Recruiting is not t 


ness ot tl few on a committec, 


obligation of all members. Throug 
page let us share new ideas and develop 
ments in membership campaigns in_ the 
various state and metropolitan councils 


l associations \nd, ot course all your 


new ideas, new courses, new promotiona 


devices will be welcomed 


\N EXAMPLE of a membership cam 
paign is the contest being conducted by 
the American Library Association under 
the title, “You and the ALA”. This con 
test is designed to produce an “image” of 
the Association and was planned by t 
advisory committee of the Membership 


Promotion Project. Awards will be pre 

sented for the best statement from a 
trustee and a student librarian or librariat 
on “What the Individual Member Means 
to ALA”, in 300 words or less. Contest 
ants must be ALA members. There will 
be prizes for the winners in the two cat 

gories. If you desire more information 
about this type of membership campaign 
why not write AIA headquarters, 50 
Kast Huron Street, Chicago II, [linois 


LAST SUMMER, eight thirty-minut 
television programs presented the signit 
icant social issues in South Carolina and 
the nation relating to family living. This 
series was developed by representatives 
from the mental health commission, WIS 
TV, and the state adult education depart 
ment. A panel of four was carefully 
chosen for each topic so that a variety of 
knowledge and viewpoints could be pre 
sented. You will be interested in the topic 
for the eight programs, so write Mrs 


C. KE. Anderson, Stat Supervisor of 


\dult Education, 529 Wade Hampton 
Building, Columbia, South Carolina. 


“LEARN ENGLISH”, anyone? As 
part of their educational campaign to en- 
courage Puerto Rican adults to learn 
English and to further their vocational 
education, the Office of Puerto Rico in 
New York City has prepared a “I 
English” folder, in Sparush, for distribu 


carn 


tion in schools, libraries, churches, hos 
pitals, health and welfare centers, labor 
unions, ete. Leonard Covello, Educational 
Consultant, of the Commonwealth's New 
York City office, writes “We would ap 


preciate having this Learn English cam 


paign folder reach as many Puerto Rican 
adults as possible i The address: 322 


West 45th Street. New York 36 


NEWES1 
Books Foundation is the appointment, as 
of September 1, of Richard P. Dennis as 
President. Having formerly served th 
Foundation as Vice-President, he returns 
to the Foundation’s new offices at 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


levelopment im the Great 


THE HAPPY UNION of education 
ind librarianship was made official in 
June when the American Association ot 


School Librarians was voted departmental 


status in the National Education Associa 
tion while retaining its position in the 
\merican Library Association. This ac 
tion culminates work begun in January ot 
1957 when a committee was formed t 


study means of affiliation 


\LL ADULT educators will be inter 
ested to see the new Civil Defense edu 
cation Newsletter published by the Civil 
Defense Education Section, Office of Edu 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare, Washington D. C 
Dr. Everett C. Preston is the editor whil 
Miss Jennie Clyde Hollis and Dr. Chester 
P’. Bednar are associate editors, Emphasis 


in the newsletter will be placed on na 


tional news, trends and views as well as 
teacher helps, state and local news 


\ PLANE FOR ART took alumna 
of Pittsburgh Plan for Art seminars in 
Looking at Modern Painting (the FAE 
study-discussion series) to New York for 
i three-day week-end. They saw the new 
Guggenheim Museum, the Whitney An 
nual Show, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and visited two artists. Already a waiting 
list is being formed for another Plane for 
\rt. It seems as if adult education is 
traveling more and mort 


OWL, \HOMA CITY has proven again 
that adults will participate in adult educa 
tion activities if the time of day is right 
The Community Workshop of the Okla 
hema City Libraries has experimented 
with some amazing results with discussion 
groups that eat and meet either at noon 
or at dinner, and with others that meet in 
the morning and in the afternoon, Per 
haps in some areas of this nation, this 
variety in scheduling has not been tried 
“It comes highly recommended !” 


\FL-ClO Community Service Activi- 
ties’ new pamphlet, “Citizen Apprentice- 
ship Program,” outlines, with practical 
suggestions on content, a course which 
will extend the student’s knowledge of 
and intelligent participation in the social 
services of his community. It is both a 
report on a program which has_ been 
tested and suggestions for its future use 
For copies write AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, 9 East 40th St.. New 
York 16, N. Y. 


‘A TREATISE ON GOVERN- 
MENT,” by Julius Rose, is a 15-page 
pamphlet available on request from Fel 
lowship, 5406 Myrtle Avenue, Ridgewood 
27, N. Y. Written from a spiritual stand- 
point, it is concerned with the question 
of survival in the atomic age 

The Adult Education Association is 
participating with Freedom House Book 


shelf Committee in launch 


a new pro 
gram to provide Asian, African and Latin 
\merican leaders with editions of Ameri 
can political classics. To fifty members 
of AEA in these areas have gone ih 
ten-volume sets of discourses on freedom 
by Benjamin Frankin, Thomas Jefferson, 
\lexander Hamilton, Tom Paine, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Woodrow Wilson and 


others these AEA members, 
leaders in all walks of life, scholars, stu 
dents, professionals, and voluntary organi 


itional leaders, political and religious 
figures, trade unionists, and business men, 
can avail themselves of these American 
classics which may play an important 
part in shaping the affairs of their coun 


BECAUSE it was found that adult 
students continued to enroll in the sam 
subject matter courses semester after 
semester, a liberal arts instructor in 
Wayne State University’s Division of 
Adult Education recommended and de 
veloped a course “Experiences in the 
Arts”. This course will offer individuals 
in Opportunity to combine attendance at 
six artistic performances and related ac 
tivities with a guided discussion and 


analysis. The events will be a symphony 
concert, a chamber music recital, a ballet 
performance, an art exhibit, a play, an art 
lecture or poetry reading lecture. The dis 
cussion will be held before or after th 
experience as the nature of the occasion 
dictates. This twelve-week course has a 
registration fee of $20 plus a $10 ticket 
e. For further information please writ 
Charles |. Jackson, Assistant Director, 
Division of Adult Education, Wayne 
State University, 60 Farnsworth Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Mich 


THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING 
What are adult educators doing to assist 
objectively the voters in the November 
elections? What unusual or different 
courses were offered? Send your item on 
this as well as other items to Walter 
Gray, Jr., Director, Community Work 
shop, Oklahoma City Libraries, N. W. 
Third at Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, 


Oklahoma 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


ADULT EDUCATION ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


1960 


JOHN WALKER POWELL, Editor 


Issued at the request of the Committee on Social Philosophy, by 
the Publications Committee of the ADULT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION of the U.S. A., and made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education. 91 pp. Soft Cover. 


Contents 
¢ THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATOR 
¢ THE GOALS OF THE MOVEMENT 
¢ SOME SKEPTICAL VOICES 
© WHAT IS MATURITY? 
© AGENCIES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


¢ THE CHALLENGE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Order from 


The Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 
743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


QUANTITY RATES 


I CONE ce! ob Slee ce Se et 


Special price to AEA members . . . . . . .75 each 


PRICE 
Five to Twenty-four copies . . . . . . . . $ .65 each 


Twenty-five or more copies . ........ 50 each 
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